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MOSES 


By Louis Untermeyer 


A brilliant, always witty, and 
occasionally shocking historical 
romance, enriched by a poet’s 
vision. Out of it Moses emerges 
as a wholly new and authentic 
rsonality. This first novel by 
ouis Untermeyer will interest 
everyone. The author, i 
his work on ew g research, raises 
many bold and searching ques- 
tions and attempts to answer 
them. $2.50 





By E. N. 
da C. Andrade 


Engines 


a fascinating new book. 
It deals in simple fash- 
jon and a wealth of 
illustration, with the 
— upon which 

construction of 
every type of engine is 
based ; it discusses loco- 
motives and turbines, 
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= Everyone who read “Microbe Hunters” will 


-GOOD MORNING, 
AMERICA 


By 
Carl Sandburg 

Carl Sandburg salutes 
America again, with a 
new volume of poems, 
his first in six years. 
Some are long, some 
are short, but o Carl 
Sandburg 


could have 
written any of ey: 
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P. of 


Dr. Andrade, author | 
of “The Structure of FIGHTERS ay 
the Atom,” has written E ALFRED E. SMITI j 


“Smith’s utterance; 
as President, if he 





by 
Paul de Kruifi | 2irsceie 


not likely to reach 


refrigerators and dyna- AUTHOR:OF the public in any 


form more acceptable 
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wanted to “aa ‘s BE UNTERS than the form they - 
locomotive or run away MICRO H ( take in this volume.” =: 
in the stoke-hold of a Same: i a a, : ; : 
4 liner. $3.00 —N. Y. Times. $3.00 : 





revel in this new book. The true story of 





























School and men—mostly unknown or forgotten—who Have you read: : 
have schemed, fought, and tricked Nature : 
= e By Katherine Mayo, . 
: Chicago an ; 
S By AMERICA 
: George S. Counts COMES OF AGE : 
= By André Siegfried, s 
3 This book should be $3.00. ; 
= read by all who are in- 2 
: terested in the future HOUDINI: HIS 3 

of public education in Lif St é 

America. It is much e Story . 

more than a report of By Harold Kellock, 2 

happenings on the $3.75. E 

shores of Lake Michi- Fy 

gan: it is an analysis CONDEMNED to : 

of the forces which con- a . 

dition the administra- Devil’s Island : 
; tion of education in in- By Blair Niles, 2 
4 dustrial society. $2.50 $3.00. s 

By Richard Wilhelm ICAN CIVILIZATION ~ : 

Since its first enthusiastic reception in Germany, it has ° . 

becemne THE book about China. It has been said that Edited by Kirby Page 2 

Richard Withelm has imbibed all the wisdom of the : 

East that a European is able to assimilate. In his : 

twenty-five years in China he has traveled throughout A stimulating symposium by a group of Gistinguished : 

the country and has absorbed the spirit of every section critics of erase orery, life: CHARLES A. BHARD H 

of the population. Among his personal friends are many STUART CHASE, MARY VAN KLEECK, NORMAN 5 

of the most important men of China—such as Sun Yat THO CHARLES 8 JOHNSON, OSWALD GAR- 

fen and Yuan Schih Kai—men who have acknowledged RISON RD, DALLAS LORE SHARP, MARY 

their indebtedness to his in- AUSTIN, ROCKWELL KENT, 
z fluence and to the depth of his DA RR JORDAN, 
< undesstanding = t < own a ode iN ave 
< eople and problems. - 

2 inted by J. Holroyd Reece. Harcourt, Brace and Company, RY MRD 4 bavi L 
: $3.78 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK HARU ANDSARL : mY$3.00 
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PFYOLITICAL campaigning has already begun 

in Great Britain, in anticipation of the general 
ction of 1929. Mr. Baldwin is trying to prevent 
s party's going to the country on the dangerous 
ue of protection vs. free trade, and hopes instead 
at it will stick to the old reliable “menace of 
pishevism” which has served so nobly in the past. 

the eve of its annual conference, the British 
abor party saw some of its campaign fireworks 
sted. Its Executive Committee submitted for 
option by the conference a manifesto criticizing 
e foreign policy of the Baldwin government. This 
bcument, according to a press summary, demanded 
mediate, unconditional withdrawal of all foreign 
pops from the Rhineland; urged a drastic reduc- 
in of British military expenditure; asked that 
eat Britain take the lead in pushing the work of 

Preparatory Commission on Limitation of 

ament; recommended the abandonment of any 
glo-French agreement; favored the dropping of 
t reservations to the Kellogg treaty, and asked 
at Great Britain sign the League’s general act of 
bitration, conciliation and judicial settlement. 
¢ manifesto also denounced the attitude of the 
ldwin government toward naval disarmament, in- 
ting that it is to blame for the present deadlock in 
val negotiations, that its policy is “reactionary,” 


that it brought about the failure of the Geneva con- 
ference, and that the recent accord with France 
was “an agreement not to limit armaments.” ‘The 
Executive Committee furthermore promises that 
when Labor next takes the reins it will publish all 
agreements, and that their continuance will be put 
to a vote of the House of Commons. 


WHILE there seems hardly any hope of a Labor 
majority in the next House of Commons, a Liberal- 
Labor coalition government is by no means an im- 
possibility. The Liberals, small in numbers, will 
probably hold the balance of power as do the 
progressives in the United States Senate. There 
is not much difference in viewpoint between the 
Liberals and the moderate wing of Labor, and the 
two factions ought to be able to agree on a policy 
which would involve reform without revolution. 
Despite the emphasis laid on foreign policy, the 
real issues in the campaign, in Great Britain as in 
the United States, are likely to be domestic, with 
unemployment, which continues to be of the great- 
est seriousness, as their chief. 


(GOVERNOR SMITH is nowhere more at home 
than in debating with Republicans about the affairs 
of New York State. His speech at the state Demo- 
cratic Convention, though ably covering many sub- 
jects, is particularly interesting from a national 
point of view in its treatment of the hydro-electric 
power issue. Development of the state’s great 
water-power resources has been halted for ten 
years because the Republicans in the legislature 
have refused to accept the Governor’s program for 
the building and ownership of the plants by the 
state, but have desired to lease the sites to private 
companies for a period of fifty years. In Decem- 
ber, 1926, the Republican-controlled Water Power 
Commission was all ready to deliver such a lease to 
the Frontier Power Company, a subsidiary of the 
Mellon-owned Aluminum Company of America. 
The present Republican candidate for Governor, 
Albert Ottinger, was then, as Attorney General, 
member of the Commission, and approved the 
lease. But although the Commission was in full 
power, it hesitated at the last moment. In order 
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to prevent the action, “all I had to do,” said the 
Governor, ‘‘was to sit in the Capitol and dare them 
todo it.” The new Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, Mr. Machold, came to that job 
from a lucrative position in a power combination, 
and before that, as Republican leader in the legis- 
lature, played the private-power interests’ game. 
Mr. Smith says truly, “You can bid goodbye to any 
state development of water power in the event of 
Republican success.” For if Mr. Ottinger sits in 
the Capitol, he will not “dare them to do it”; on the 
contrary, he will help them to take from the state 
an immensely profitable and important source of 
power. 


GOVERNOR SMITH’S chance of victory may 
or may not have been augmented by his Western 
trip; it remains an open question whether the 
crowds which came to cheer will remain to vote. 
He probably strengthened himself with the progress- 
ives, especially in Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 
now has a good chance of carrying the former and a 
fair chance in the latter. In any case, however, 
his hope of success has certainly been augmented by 
his first action after returning home. By inducing 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to run for Governor of New 
York on the Democratic ticket, he has much im- 
proved the party’s chance of carrying the state, 
which is a sine qua non for his own election. Mr. 
Roosevelt has the respect and admiration of Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, and the great advan- 
tage, from the point of view of the pivotal up-state 
counties, of not being tarred with the Tammany 
brush. He has agreed to make the race at great 
personal sacrifice, in view of the stubborn malady 
from which he has suffered for six years past, 
though we are glad to say that there is no question 
of his ability to fill the post efficiently if he is 
elected. 


[F the Democrats have done well in their choice 
of a New York gubernatorial candidate, the Repub- 
licans have been equally happy in their senatorial 
choice. Ambassador-Houghton 1s one of the ablest 
men in the party, and his services abroad, in Berlin 
and London, have been of far greater value to this 
country than the general public realizes. While 
little is known of his attitude on specific national 
issues, his character and abilities are such as to 
justify the expectation that he would be a liberal 
and independent member of the upper chamber, and 
more useful there than Dr. Royal S. Copeland, his 
Democratic opponent in the race. 


THE important, influential chain of nearly thirty 
Scripps-Howard newspapers finds itself in an embar- 
rassing predicament. Last spring, long before the 
political conventions, the editors held a conference 
at which they decided that they would support 
Hoover, provided the Republicans nominated him. 
lf the G. O. P. chose someone else, and the Demo- 
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crats selected Smith, they would support Smith, ; 
accordance with this pledge, the papers since Jy, 
have been urging their readers to vote for Hooy 
It is plain, however, that they are now under gop, 
constraint in doing so. The Scripps-Howard pape 
agree with Smith on water power, and disagree yi 
Hoover, in so far as the latter’s attitude is ;| 
enough to let anyone approve or disapprove | 
stand. They agree with Smith on Republican ¢, 
ruption, and they are too good realists not to p; 
company with Mr. Hoover when he calls prohi 
tion “a noble experiment.” In short, as the cay 
paign develops, these strongly progressive edit 
find themselves backing what most of their reade 
must certainly regard as the wrong horse. [pn 4); 
juncture they have developed a theory that \, 
Hoover is only pretending to be, as H. L. Menck 
called him, “just a fat Coolidge,” out of excessing 
deference to the chief in whose Cabinet he has bes 
for so long. They are calling on him to lay asig 
this exaggerated loyalty and politeness and strj 
out on his own !ines—to be, in short, the Hooy 
they thought him. This is one present way out: 
their plight, certainly; but if Mr. Hoover continu 
to disappoint them, say, up to October 30, what wi 
they do? Will they then confess that they wey 
mistaken, and come out for Smith? 


[T IS rumored on good authority that Republic 
chieftains, aware of the depressing effect upon R 
publican majorities of low prices for grain, hav 
been consulting with large wheat traders about th 
possibility of boosting the price of wheat until tt 
election is over. Both Canadian and Americ 
crops have so far been superabundant, while th 
world demand has not been larger than usual, 
the result is a sagging of prices below what is, {a 
many farmers, the cost of production. The Sec 
tary of Agriculture has been endeavoring to ched 
the drop of prices by advising farmers to hold thei 
grain for better prices. But the visible supply: 
now larger than ever before at this time o! yc 
market receipts are greater than in previous yci 
and foreign demand is less. It is reported that t 
country elevators are full to overflowing, and ‘h 
Canada cannot possibly store enough of her crop! 
keep the market from being flooded. In th 
conditions, speculators are naturally hesitant 
start a bull movement. Any increase of pri 
might attract a flood of grain which could | 
absorbed only by munificent financing. And evé 
if the price were raised for a few wecks, somebo 
would have to hold the bag after the politi 
emergency had passed and the price sought 4 
economic level again. It will be interesting to watt 
the behavior of the wheat market, in view o! 0 
situation. We doubt whether the politicians 4 
possibly have their way with it, unless 2 |i 
moment stroke of good luck in the form oi scvé 
frosts or other such natural disaster should § 
prices a fillip. 
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THE support of the National Woman's party 


a ‘Ws; Mr. Hoover is well advised from its own point 
a view, it furnishes a strong additional reason why 
ler J ogressives should vote for Smith. When Miss 


abel Vernon, National Secretary of the party, 
ates that “Governor Smith is opposed to equal 
Zhts for women in industry, and as Governor of 
ew York has actively sponsored laws which handi- 
p women in earning their livelihood,” what she 
eans is that Governor Smith has supported the 
nactment of laws limiting weekly working hours 
nd night work for women, and has opposed the 
neal of such laws. Women’s trade unions, social 
orkers and social scientists are virtually a unit in 
pporting such laws, for the simple reason that 
ey prevent certain indetensible forms of exploita- 
on of the labor of women, who are less well or- 
nized than men, and thus less capable of pro- 
cting themselves against deleterious practices in 
dustry. If women should gain the theoretical 
sht to work for hours of any length and at any 
e, they would undoubtedly lose the practical 
sht to reasonable working conditions. Nor is there 
ny reliable evidence that such laws actually do 
ndicap many women in earning their livelihood. 
n intelligent concern for equal rights in this par- 
ular would exert itself in behalf of constitutional 
anges such that men would receive equal legal 
otection. If Mr. Hoover is any less concerned 
bout this than Governor Smith, he is thereby, in 
br opinion, less qualified for public office. 
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until ti stock-market inflation and the control of credit 
Ameri ould come up at the convention of the American 
while @ ankers’ Association. The speech of Louis T. 
sual, # cFadden, Chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
7 re g and Currency of the House of Representatives, 


as a significant one. He admits that the low re- 
scount rates of the Federal Reserve Banks last 
ar helped to start the bull market, but defends 
ese rates on the ground that they were necessary 
facilitate the transfer of gold to Europe and 
pecially to England; for the shortage of reserves 
other capitals and the plethora of gold here was 
bt a healthy situation for anyone. He further 
Imits that the attempts of the Federal Reserve 
thorities, once the international redistribution of 
bid was accomplished, to hold speculative credit 
check, have failed. But this attempt was a nec- 
ary and sound banking policy, because the Re- 
rve Banks must protect their reserves and keep 
eir credit liquid in order to be ready to meet pos- 
ble emergencies. The question is, What can be 
bne to strengthen the hands of the central banks? 
and this means, of course, principally the New 
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inflation seems likely to remain outside the realm 
of banking policy, and hence a real danger. 


THE widespread expectation of stock-markcet bulls 
that the credit stringency is likely to be relieved in 
the near future by large imports from gold from 
abroad is without foundation, in the view of Dr. 
B. M. Anderson, Jr., economist of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. It is true that our money rates are now 
higher than many of those abroad, and that the rate 
of sterling exchange is now near the gold-import 
point. But Dr. Anderson points out that German 
interest rates are high, Germany has adopted the 
policy of accumulating gold, and that France and 
Italy will both wish to protect their gold stock from 
depletion and are in a position to do so because they 
have accumulated large amounts of dollar exchange 
which they can sell in order to keep their rates of 
exchange up. England might lose some gold to us, 
but before she had sent us enough greatly to affect 
the efficiency of our reserves, she would have seri- 
ously depleted her own, which are none too ade- 
quate. This would promptly affect her interest rates 
and check the movement. In anticipation of such a 
rise in rates, which the British fear on account of 
its probable effect on their industrial activity, they 
will do everything possible to keep their gold. Vir- 
tually the whole reserve of the Bank of England 
held against its deposit liabilities would be lost if the 
bank sent us enough gold to cover the autumn in- 
crease in our currency requirements. The promoters 
of indefinite increase in stock-market ' values, 
financed by unlimited extensions of credit, need not 
look to Dr. Anderson for comfort. 


Al Smith and Tammany Hall 


MERICAN citizens without a strong partisan 

bias who have decided against Al Smith can 
easily find reasons for their decision. The majority 
of them will justify their negative vote by his wet- 
ness or by his religious allegiance. But among read- 
ers of the New Republic, the popular objection to 
him seems to be based less on his Catholicism or 
his opposition to prohibition than on his Tammany 
origin and associations. Some of them are particu- 
larly skeptical of the claim of the New Republic 
that Governor Smith, although a member of Tam- 
many Hall, may be able and willing, if elected, to 
transform for the better the Democratic party. One 
of them, Mr. W. H. Eastman of San Francisco, 
protests in the name of “intelligence and honesty”’ 
that the New Republic must either be hopelessly 
gullible or something worse. He asks why, if Al 
Smith is proposed as a possible reformer of the 
Democratic party, he has not already reformed 
Tammany. According to this correspondent, he 
will “countenance corruption” in the national gov- 
ernment just as he has in the government of New 


York City. 
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So far as the more obvious part of this criticism 
is concerned, there is a complete answer. Al Smith 
has never, except incidentally, been connected with 
the government of New York City. He has been 
occupied with the government of New York State. 
For eight years he has held the office of Governor; 
and during those years he not only has not “‘coun- 
tenanced” corruption within his own area of politi- 
cal responsibility, but he has infused honesty and 
efficiency into the state administration and social 
ideals and public spirit into the legislative policy of 
the state. The New York World is 100 percent 
correct in stating that “Tammany has not controlled 
Governor Smith’s legislative policy. The great 
measures of his legislative policy have made for the 
reorganization of the state government along the 
lines laid down by Republicans like Mr. Root, Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Stimson. The whole tendency of 
that reorganization has been to destroy invisible 
government. ... Neither has Tammany controlled 
his administrative action. Every dollar he has spent 
has been passed first by Republicans. Every im- 
portant appointment has been confirmed by Repub- 
licans. No appointment has failed of confirmation. 
No veto has been overridden. The Republicans 
have not even charged any scandals against his ad- 
ministration.” His record in this respect is so im- 
maculate that in the absence of new evidence any 
challenge of it must be prompted by ignorance, pre}- 
udice or sheer malice. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that Governor 
Smith is a political product of Tammany Hall. For 
many years he was a Tammany agent at Albany. 
During that period and later he has never wavered 
in his loyalty to the Wigwam. Not only has he 
never sought to reform it, but he has connived at 
a government in New York City according to meth- 
ods which have been much more easy-going, inefh- 
cient, favoritist, and subject to corruption than the 
government for which he has been personally re- 
sponsible at Albany. This is a fact of which an 
independent voter should take full account. No 
doubt all politicians who codperate with party or- 
ganizations are open to criticism on this score by 
independent or socialist voters. Parties are organ- 
ized and operated to win and to exercise political 
power, and to that end their leaders are frequently 
obliged to assume partial responsibility for behavior 
on the part of their party colleagues which in itself 
may be indefensible and which they would have 
liked to change. Socialists, independents, purists, 
and members of hopelessly minor parties can criti- 
cize “regular’’ politicians for their complicity in 
these doubtful practices with some force, but they 
should remember one mitigating condition. If they 
themselves exercised political power in a democracy 
by means of an organized party, they would act in 
somewhat the same way or injure their party as an 
organ of government. In dealing with the sins and 
errors of their associates, they would be forced in 
the interest of party welfare to moderate their zeal 
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‘ ‘ _ Tam 
for purity and reform. It is only fair to adq; dub 
Al Smith’s case that, since he has been one of ; "Al 
leaders of Tammany Hall, he has not served as ¢} a 
silent accomplice of any corruption so flagrant ap va ‘ 
offensive as that which Herbert Hoover overlook. iis 
as the colleague in the late Mr. Harding’s Cabjp, ers0 
of Messrs. Fall and Daugherty. T 

If we were obliged, however, to content oursely, authe 
with apologies of this kind for Al Smith’s conned true . 
tion with Tammany Hall, the New Republic woul difer 
not be supporting him for the presidency. [n ord comp 
to account for him we must be able to explain willl Jeade 
his Tammany origin and education have not d@M share 
terred him from distinguishing himself so sharpifl from 
from his Tammany associates. He managed dm If he 
educate himself for a wholly individual career. 9B cociet 
does not require exceptional independence and cough debt, 
age for a man like Theodore Roosevelt, who w, powel 
born into a position of economic safety and whi with 
enjoyed every advantage of education and socal cratic 
prestige, to go into politics as a Republican and pl which 
the part of the would-be reformer of his own pa It wa: 
It is not difficult for an editor of the New Republi sound 
to sit at a desk, equipped with pen, ink and whit to per 
paper, and explain how impeccably he would opel ing w 
ate a political machine if he were allowed to becom pupil 
its engineer. But Al Smith started as one of thi being 
crew of a machine which was engaged in manufa@illl anywh 
turing votes. He had no money, no position and nl to his 
career outside of politics, and no future as a poll much. 
tician, except as a Tammany representative. If hi and as 
had not done what he was told, he wou!d not havi much: 
lasted longer than one term of the legislature. H@ and d 
was necessarily in the beginning a politica! wor Tar 
and politicians who begin by being worms e:thelil situde: 
continue to be worms or at best grow to be boa posure 
constrictors. The unique quality of Al Smith is tha politic 
while he began with no mind, no will and no powell recond 
of his own, he has gradually earned as the result off pring: 
an education in Tammany politics enough min matter 
will and power to occupy a position of unique iM of mo 
dependence. As a member of the legislature MB Demox 
could not disregard the orders of his Tammanii™Democ 
superiors. But as Governor he has not allowcfif of the. 
Tammany to give orders. By some magic he ha@i dectio, 
although always nominally a loyal member OM out of 
Tammany Hall, set up a political kingdom of bi poverp 
own in which Tammany chiefs counted only as i yanize, 
tainers. He is more his own master as a Tammaniii, ow 
Governor who can give orders to an obedient OM which | 
ganization then he would have been as an indepen@try gu 
ent or a Republican Governor who could not gi ning th 
orders to anybody and be sure to have them obcyci which ; 
Outside of his own kingdom he is not, of cours@iMacteriss 


king. Although the Tammany chiefs will obey 
orders in Albany, they have in New York City 
kingdom of their own, in which he is allowed om! 
to give advice. But it follows that they would 
control him in Washington any more than they ha 
in Albany, and he would be as powerless in Was 
ington as he has been in Albany to convert @ 
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43 Tammany local machine into a good-government 
i club. 

f th Al Smith is, then, a man of exceptional character 


aS th@l® and intelligence who learned out of his experience 
t an@iM™ jin politics how essential expert and responsible ad- 
ke ministration is to good government and who by 
bing personal force and ability imposed his own will on 
his Tammany associates within the area of his own 
selvq@l™ authority. This explanation, however, while it is 
nne@im™ true so far as it goes, is not the whole truth. His 
woula™™ differences from his Tammany associates do not 
ordeff™ completely account for his distinction as a political 
1 whi leader. Experiences and qualities which he has 
‘t dG shared with them and lessons which he learned 
iarpif/™ from them are also necessary to explain his success. 
ed If he had not been born into a partisan political 
t. IM society like Tammany and loyally recognized his 
cougm™ debt, he could not have obtained his present 
0 wal power and position. It was his personal popularity 
| wh@l™ with all sorts of people, Republican and Demo- 
social cratic, high and low, native-born and foreign-born, 
d pla which freed him to act independently as Governor. 
pa It was his realism, his adroitness, his loyalty and his 
publi sound judgment as a politician which enabled him 
whit to perform his work as a reformer without break- 
opel ing with his party. Much of this he learned as a 
ecom@™ pupil in the high school of Tammany politics, and 
of th being a New Yorker he could not have learned it 
nufagl anywhere else. Tammany has contributed positively 
ind nM to his merit as a politician. His ability to extract so 
1 pol much that was formative from his Tammany origin 
If and association, while outgrowing and discarding so 
t havi much that was spurious, is the secret of his efficiency 
¢. HG and distinction as a politician. 
wor Tammany could not have survived so many vicis- 
e:the situdes and come back after so many damaging ex- 
¢ boa posures, unless it had tapped abundant springs of 
s tha political vitality. Neither does it require any very 
POW recondite knowledge of politics to name these 
sult springs and to locate them. Tammany is, as a 
ming matter of fact, the true inheritor, in the conditions 
juc "Wi of modern American city life, of the Jacksonian 
ire Mi Democratic tradition. The original Jacksonian 
nmaril Democratic party was an organization of the mass 
\lowelil of the American people to control local and national 
¢ hag elections and in this way to keep political power 
er OM out of the hands of the “‘upper’”’ classes. It initiated 
of bi government in the United States by means of or- 
‘Ss ganized responsible parties, and in the interest of 
nmam@its own domination it originated those practices 
“nt Off which have given professional politics in this coun- 
cpen@@ try such a bad name. Tammany was in the begin- 
t SMEMning the local Jacksonian Democratic political club, 
bevel which in a city like New York assumed special char- 
“OursMacteristics. Throughout the rural districts the mem- 








dey li bers of the Jacksonian Democratic party were self- 
City Si reliant, class-conscious, pioneer farmers who wished 
d otfito exclude the wealthier and more educated urban 
ild ‘Hg *sses from political power, but who themselves 
es, expected to conquer wealth and power by their own 


eo forts. On the other hand, the members of their 
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affliated group in New York were, after the volume 
of immigration increased, recruited from the for- 
eign-born, in the beginning usually Irish, who in 
many cases were unable to lift themselves up by 
their own boot-straps. They were poor and some- 
what lonely strangers. They craved sympathetic 
treatment and often needed paternal care. Neither 
the state nor their wealthier, educated and class- 
bound fellow citizens did anything to welcome them 
and to make them feel at home. On the contrary 
they were treated with disdain, and they came to 
resent it. —Tammany took advantage of their griev- 
ance. It organized these people politically for the 
sake of controlling the municipal government. It 
succeeded, and the government which it furnished 
was often shamelessly corrupt. But its corruption 
was only an incidental cause of its endurance. It 
successfully exploited the art of politics in a self- 
governing community, the majority of whose voters 
had been made to feel inferior. It cultivated free 
communication and genuine companionship between 
this popular majority and the leaders of the organ- 
ization. Within the limits of its own membership it 
became a genuinely equalitarian political society. 
In spite of its favoritism and corruption, it estab- 
lished and operated a realistic combination of or- 
ganized political power with democratic processes 
and sympathies. 

This combination is now incarnated in Al Smith 
as a political leader. He has emancipated himself 
from the failings of Tammany, but not from its 
sources of vitality. That is why he may be the man 
te revive the Democracy as an aggressive national 
anti-Republican party. He represents the restless 
element in the American people, the foreign-born 
residents of the larger cities who are more flexible, 
tolerant and free-moving than the older American 
stock in the small towns. He has the opportunity 
of effecting an alliance between them and the farm- 
ers, who as an economic class have, since the Civil 
War, been alienated from the Democracy. His ex- 
perience as a Tammany politician, united as it is 
with his achieved freedom from Tammany dicta- 
tion, has prepared him to experiment and to find 
out whether the Democratic party can still be con- 
verted into an aggressive antagonist of the Repub- 
lican party. He is above all a professional in demo- 
cratic politics, a political expert, who seeks to 
achieve possible results by realistic methods. As 
such he is essentially a party man, a Democrat and 
a popular favorite. But if he is to succeed as a 
national Democrat, he must have a living party be- 
hind him which symbolizes to the American people 
something different from Republicanism. He is seek- 
ing to make the Democratic party mean something 
different. His program with respect to prohibition, 
agricultural relief, hydro-electric power and labor 
is sharply contrasted with the Republican pro- 
gram. It implies a much more thorough-going pro- 
test against the government by and for business 
which the Republicans embody, and a much more 
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constructive and genuinely democratic alternative 
thereto than he himself has declared or can afford 
to declare during the campaign. He cannot insist 
on this program without alienating unprogressive 
elements in the Democratic party and recruiting the 
help of many independents and Republicans. Such 
is the only way in which the Democratic party can 
be renewed, and Al Smith is the one existing leader 
who can tread it. 


Keeping Religion in the 
Campaign 


HEN Mrs. Wiilicbrandt asked for the 

support of her party in tie presidential elec- 
tion by the Methodists in Ohio, Mr. Hoover said 
nothing, although many appeals were made to him 
to keep religion out of the campaign. Now that a 
member of the Republican committee in Virginia 
* has made a more barefaced argument for hostility 
to Governor Smith on account of his Catholicism, 
however, Mr. Hoover has rebuked her, saying that 
he did not wish religious issues to enter the cam- 
paign, and stating that “neither I nor the Republi- 
can party wants support on that basis.” 

It is significant, however, that the same copies of 
the papers which commented upon this news also 
printed a statement by Colonel Horace A. Mann, in 
charge of the Republican campaign in the South, to 
the effect that the revolt against Smith was such in 
that section that Hoover was likely to receive a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes of the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. Whatever chance the Repub- 
licans may have in these states—a chance which 
their managers have been assiduously cultivating— 
will be due, every candid observer will admit, large- 
ly to anti-Catholic prejudice. It is true that the pro- 
hibition issue plays a part, as does the dislike of 
Tammany; yet religion is decidedly not out of the 
campaign in the South. Nor will it fail to be an im- 
portant factor in most other sections of the coun- 
try. Mr. Hoover says he does not want religion in 
the campaign; the question is, what is he doing to 
get it out? By virtue of what kind of support does 
he seek election? 

At this writing there are not many more than 
thirty days preceding the election. Mr. Hoover has 
made exactly one speech of importance since his ac- 
ceptance of the nomination. He has not answered 
a single one of the challenges offered him by Gov- 
ernor Smith. He has not outlined a single issue more 
concretely than in his speech of acceptance—a docu- 
ment dealing largely in broad generalities. We do 
not know with any degree of exactness what he pro- 
poses to do about water power, Boulder Dam, 
Muscle Shoals, the injunction in labor disputes, un- 
employment, the tariff or any other of the important 
issues of the campaign. Why should anyone vote 
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for Mr. Hoover? He may be riding on the record 
of the Coolidge administration, seeking election a 
the candidate of a party which asserts itself to }. 
the special guardian of prosperity and economy, 
This seems to us a flimsy and unsubstantial appea| 
to any intelligent voter. It has, of course, an attrac. 
tion to many in the North, but nobody would credit 
it with carrying for him any of the Southern states, 
He may be sitting back in the expectation that th 
support of prohibition will elect him. Or he may }. 
counting upon his reputation as an expert—an ey. 
pert, apparently, who does not have to take the 
trouble to let the public know to what conclusions 
his expertness leads him on most problems. Neyer. 
theless, he has not developed any issue which would 
entitle him to positive support. Whatever he says 
and whatever he wishes, as long as he conducts his 
campaign without appeal to reason, it is bound to 
be largely waged by appeal to prejudice. 

We do not doubt for a moment Mr. Hoovers 
sincerity in his dislike of backstairs gossip and re. 
ligious antagonism. But he can never exorcise it by 
mere negative statements. The only way to subordi. 
nate it is to make the people see the importance of 
other things. As long as Hoover refuses to join 
the issues with his opponent, as long as he declines 
to say what he will do if elected, he tacitly allows 
those who wish to capitalize personal and religiow 
prejudice to run away with his campaign. He willl 
owe his election, if he is elected, largely to the kind 
of support which he rejects. 

For Mr. Hoover to take the risk of argument 
about genuine economic and political issues would 
be, we admit, bad political strategy for a nomince 
of the Republicans against even a non-Catholic. As 
the candidate of the majority party, his cue is to 
stand pat, to assume that those who voted for his 
predecessor will choose him, to avoid any danger 
of offending any faction. If, in the last few weeks 
of the campaign, it appears that the aggressive a:- 
sault of his opponent is making headway, a final re- 
tort may be ventured. These tactics, while likely to 
be successful, are not, to be sure, educational or ap- 
propriate to a candidate who takes representative 
government seriously. Yet Mr. Hoover has been 
playing very practical politics ever since he began to 
seek the nomination, and in this respect he has pro!- 
ably allowed the advice of the political strategists to 
second his own temperamental inclination against 
public speaking. This campaign, however, has de- 
veloped in such a way as to provide a unique cha!- 
lenge to a Republican candidate pursuing this course. 
The acid test of his sincerity in abjuring the prejt- 
diced vote will be found in his willingness to strike 
fire on the real issues. Will he aid Governor Smith 
to dramatize them by answering his arguments, and 
advancing concrete positions of his own? Wl! he 
adopt the positive course as the real remedy for the 
miasmas of religious bitterness? If he does not, h¢ 
cannot escape the odium of the undesirable support 
which may, in the final returns, be found to have 
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elected him. If he does not, the chief practical re- 
sult of this election may be to establish the political 
dogma that a Catholic, no matter what his other 

ualifications, and no matter what the policies of his 
opponent, cannot be elected President of the United 


States. 


How to Reach a Naval 
Agreement 


HE reply of the State Department to the 
communication from the British Foreign 
Office with respect to the Anglo-French naval un- 
derstanding is explicit, but it is less tart and uncom- 
promising than the recent despatches from Wash- 
ington have foreshadowed. Secretary Kellogg 
properly refuses to consider the limitation of naval 
armaments, proposed by Paris and London, ac- 
ceptable by the government of the United States. 
The Anglo-French understanding provided for the 
defense by water of French colonial interests and 
for the protection of British maritime trade; but 
as a basis for a general limitation by agreement of 
the increase of naval armaments it was flagrantly 
one-sided. It disregarded the special interests of 
the United States so far as they clashed with the 
special interests of the British Empire or of the 
French Republic. We are at a loss to understand 
how the French and British governments expected 
an understanding on their part along the proposed 
lines to promote the success of the difficult task of 
the Preparatory Commission, except by a fatal 
limitation of its scope or, perhaps, by the ultimate 
exclusion from the negotiations of the United 
States. On the other hand, the reply of the United 
States not only keeps the door open for further bar- 
gaining, but it suggests possible bases for negotia- 
tions which, while they may not be acceptable to 
the British Admiralty, do make some allowance for 
the special interests of Great Britain and France. 
Any negotiation which the Anglo-French agree- 
ment would start would be, however, in substance 
and partly in detail, another example of the dubious 
kind of international bargaining which took place 
at Geneva in the summer of 1927. It is wholly 
improbable that any effective limitation of naval 
armaments or any satisfactory general agreement 
will come of it. It was carried on nominally by 
politicians, but actually by experts, who believe 
national navies to be indispensable and who would 
like to see them retained and, if possible, increased. 
These experts assume the validity of national poli- 
cies which require navies to make them effective. 
Any agreement which they may reach for the 
limitation of naval armaments will be grudging and 
will at best take the form of an unstable compromise 
among essentially conflicting interests and proposals. 
Of course the governments which put forward these 
claims will justify them as necessary to national 
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security. The French demand an unlimited num- 
ber of small submarines in order to protect their 
coast-line and their communications with Africa. 
The British demand an almost unlimited number of 
small cruisers for the protection of their trade 
routes. We Americans demand a number of cruisers 
large and fast enough to keep the high seas with- 
out being dependent on widely distributed bases and 
coaling stations. But the French ignore the grave 
danger which an unlimited number of submarines 
would create for British merchant ships which were 
trying to reach the Channel, ports. The British 
ignore the fact that a fleet of small cruisers, suff- 
cient to protect their trade and not exposed to 
attack by larger and faster cruisers, would be able 
to exterminate the overseas commerce of the 
United States and injure an essential part of its 
domestic commerce. The American government, on 
the other hand, is apparently oblivious of the seri- 
ous and perhaps fatal damage which a preponder- 
ant fleet of 10,000-ton cruisers with a large steam- 
ing radius and armed with eight-inch guns could 
inflict on a numerically larger fleet of small cruisers 
and on the necessary food supply of Great Britain. 
In each instance the weapons which the naval ex- 
perts justify as the instruments of a policy of de- 
fense are capable of being used against other na- 
tions for offensive purposes and, consequently, as 
instruments of political domination. ; 

If there is to be any profitable discussion of the 
limitation of naval armaments, it should be turned 
over to statesmen who take account of conflicts of 
national policy and interest rather than to admirals 
and naval engineers whose special training assumes 
the desirability of naval armaments and of the 
policies which such armaments are intended to real- 
ize. France, Great Britain and the United States, 
among others, have recently signed a treaty where- 
by they have renounced war as an agency of na- 
tional policy. Yet they are carrying on a discus- 
sion about naval armaments which, while ostensibly 
seeking their limitation, presupposes the validity of 
national policies which require wars and national 
navies to make them prevail. As we have seen, they 
take it for granted that they are preparing only 
for defensive wars, which the Kellogg treaties ex- 
plicitly permit, but if it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish a defensive from an offensive armament 
in wars on land, it is still more difficult to distin- 
guish them at sea. The Great War was fought 
on French and Russian soil, and the Germans were 
technically the aggressive invaders, but the Allied 
victory, when it came, was used to impose on Ger- 
many essentially offensive war aims which the Ger- 
mans would have been justified in resisting to the 
bitter end. And the preponderant British fleet, 
while rationalized as essential to the existence of 
the British people, has also exercised the power of 
life and death over neutral and belligerent com- 
merce on the high seas, and the British have ex- 
erted this power (first for the maintenance and 
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then for the destruction of the balance of military 
power on the European continent) which is only 
inferentially connected with the safety of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

The Washington Treaty did, it is true, seek to 
distinguish between offensive and defensive naval 
armaments, and so far as capital ships are con- 
cerned, it succeeded, The existing British, Ameri- 
can and Japanese fleets are large enough to defend 
their own soils from invasion and their ports from 
an effective local blockade. They are not large 
enough to sustain offensive military operations 
against their partners in naval power. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it placed no limitation on the build- 
ing of cruisers, and this exemption has been dis- 
astrous. For, according to the precedents which 
the British navy established during the War, a bel- 
ligerent with a sufficient navy may seize or regulate 
practically all maritime commerce in its own inter- 
est. A cruiser fleet which is supposed to patrol the 
high seas for defensive purposes can discipline 
enemy and neutral commerce to any extent that it 
pleases. Cruiser fleets which would be large and 
powerful enough to protect British or American 
high seas commerce would have to be sufficiently 
powerful to destroy the high seas trade of their 
enemies. The United States would, for instance, 
if it possessed a preponderant fleet of 10,000-ton 
cruisers of the modern type, dispose of an instru- 
ment of naval warfare, which could be used for 
offensive operations against British commerce in the 
interest of a domineering American policy. The 
British Empire also would be armed to attack the 
United States at a vulnerable point, provided it 
were permitted to build as many small cruisers as 
it proposes and at the same time were able to limit 
the numbers and the armament of an American 
fleet of large and more powerful cruisers. No doubt 
Great Britain would at present be more quickly con- 
quered by a successful attack on its maritime com- 
merce than would the United States, but at the rate 
at which it is now growing, the maritime trade of 
the United States will soon have become a no less 
essential part of its national economy. As long as 
such possible offensive naval armaments are legally 
permitted or are justified as instruments of valid 
national policy, the Kellogg treaties will remain an 
amiable pretense on the part of the government 
which originated them rather than an increasing and 
a binding reality. The only way to exclude naval 
armaments which may be used for aggressive pur- 
poses is the starting by the naval powers of a nego- 
tiation of a different kind—one which would seek 
to reconcile conflicting maritime interests of the 
large trading nations rather than to devise and to 
accept presumably adequate means of protecting 
them by armed ships. 

An indispensable condition of any satisfactory 
limitation of naval armaments is the adoption by 
the seafaring nations of a code of maritime law 


to take the place of the code which the British gov- 
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ernment wrecked during the War. The high sea, 
are, of course, international territory, and the |ay 
which prevails there should not be framed in th, 
political interest of any one people or continent. |) 
the event of war, the rights of neutrals and bel. 
ligerents to trade on the seas and to prohibit trade 
should obtain exact definition. The French insis:. 
ence at the Washington Conference on an unlimited 
license to build submarines is at bottom the ans\e; 
by the French government to the right to annihilat. 
French maritime trade which the British govern. 
ment claimed in the case of hostilities between them. 
The disagreement about programs of cruiser con. 
struction and the exemption of this class of ships 
from limitation under the existing treaties is de. 
rived from the natural wish and effort of the French 
to protect themselves. Both the American and the 
British cruiser programs presuppose the need of 
protection of high seas. commerce by national 
navies. They are justified chiefly on that ground, 
Why not protect such commerce by law rather than 
by force? If it is not protected by international 
law, it is absurd to say that the United States or 
the British Empire has renounced war as an instru. 
ment of national policy. Yet if they are to disarm, 
they are entitled to protection for their maritime 
trade. They cannot both get such protection from 
preponderant navies. Neither can they get it from 
cruiser fleets which are not preponderant. Surely 
the sensible thing is to begin negotiations which will 
try to reach an agreement, not about the size and 
the armament of the fleets, but about the policy with 
respect to enemy and neutral commerce for which 
they can justly and legally be used. Senator Borah 
has already suggested that the American govern- 
ment call an international conference which will 
seek to frame a new code of maritime law. The 
present administration in its few remaining months 
of existence will not, of course, consider such an ad- 
venture, but it will be part of the business of its 
successor to reach a new naval agreement with the 
other powers. We confidently predict that the next 
President will not reach such an agreement unless 
he adopts Senator Borah’s suggestion. 
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N or about July 24-27 Grey took a very 
important line in the Cabinet. He in- 
formed us of the contents of Buchanan’s 
elegram of July 24 from Petersburg: describing 
Sazonof's hopes that England would not fail to 
proclaim her solidarity with France and Russia; 
his warnings to us that the general European ques- 
‘on was involved and England could not afford 
to eflace herself from the problems now at issue; 
that she would sooner or later be dragged into 
war if it did break out; and, as Buchanan thought, 
ven if England declined to join, France and Rus- 
sia were determined to make a strong stand, i. e., 
in plain language, to fight Austria and Germany. 

Then Grey in his own quiet way, which is none 
the less impressive for being so simple, and so free 
from the cassant and over-emphatic tone that is 
Asquith’s vice on such occasions, made a memor- 
Bable pronouncement. The time had come, he said, 
when the Cabinet was bound to make up its mind 
plainly whether we were to take an active part 
with the two other powers of the Entente, or to 
stand aside in the general European question, and 
preserve an absolute neutrality. 

We could no longer defer decision. Things were 
moving very rapidly. We could no longer wait on 
accident, and postpone. If the Cabinet was for 
neutrality, he did not think that he was the man 
to carry out such a policy. Here he ended in ac- 
cents of unaffected calm and candor. The Cabinet 
seemed to heave a sort of sigh, and a moment or 
two of breathless silence fell upon us. I followed 
him, expressing my intense satisfaction that he had 
brought the inexorable position, to which circum- 
stances had now brought us, plainly and definitely 
before us. It was fairer to France and everybody 
else, ourselves included. Though he had at least 
once, talking to an ambassador, drawn a distinc- 
tion between diplomatic and military intervention, 
it was henceforth assumed that intervention meant 
active resort to arms. We rambled, as even the 
best Cabinets are apt to do, from the cogent riddle 
that the European Sphinx or Sphinxes had posed, 
into incidental points and secondary aspects. I 
could not, on the instant, gather with any certainty 
in which direction opinion was inclining. No won- 
der. Everybody had suddenly awakened to the 
startling fact that nothing less than the continued 
existence of the Ministry was this time—the first 
time—in sharp peril from differences within, and 
not trom the House of Commons. 

Later, we were pressed by the Prime Minister 
and Grey to examine the neutrality of Belgium 


1 The following document is a memorandum written by Lord 
Morley between July 24 and August 4, 1914. It deals with the 
deliberations of the British Cabinet on the eve of the War. 
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and our obligations under the Treaty of 1839. 
But it was thrown back day after day as less urg- 
ent than France. I took down to the Cabinet the 
words of Lord Derby about the Luxemburg guar- 
antee of 1867; mentioning the opposition to his 
language from the Duke of Argyll and others. 
But, perhaps quite as much my fault as that of 
anybody else, the discussion was thin and perfunc- 
tory. Simon contributed scarcely anything and the 
Lord Chancellor even less. A Cabinet usually 
thinks of one thing at once, and the question of 
Belgium was up to this date, and in truth up to 
the morning of August 3, when Grey had to set 
out his whole case in the House of Commons, sec- 
ondary to the preéminent controversy of the Anglo- 
French Entente. One of these days Grey rather 
suddenly let fall his view, in the pregnant words 
that German policy was that of a great “European 
aggressor, as bad as Napoleon.” “I have no Ger- 
man partialities,” I observed, “but you do not give 
us evidence.”” Perhaps he might have cited the 
series of Naval Laws. 

Meanwhile Harcourt had been busy in organ- 
izing opinion among his cabinet colleagues in favor 
of neutrality. This was meant for a counter-move 
to that which was being openly worked with his best 
demonic energy by Winston, with strenuous sim- 
plicity by Grey, and sourdement by the Lord Chan- 
cellor—the Prime Minister seeing and waiting. 
There was no intrigue about it either way. All 
was above board. Harcourt got me to his room 
in the House of Commons one night as I was 
passing along the corridor and I found Beau- 
champ, M’Kinnon Wood, Hobhouse, Pease, very 
zealous against extension of entente to alliance. 
They calculated to a tune of eight or nine men in 
the Cabinet likely to agree with us. I think I at- 
tended one other meeting of this peace group in 
the same place, and under the same auspices. Har- 
court this week two or three times threw me little 
slips at the cabinet table, “That I must resign is 
more and more evident.” One of these days I 
tapped Winston on the shoulder, as he took his 
seat next me. “Winston, we have beaten you after 
all.” He smiled cheerfully. Well he might. O 
pectora caecal 

Lloyd George, not by design, furthered the good 
cause by a very remarkable piece of intelligence 
communicated to the Cabinet, acquired I think at 
the suggestion of the Prime Minister. He in- 
formed us that he had been consulting the Gov- 
ernor and Deputy Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, other men of light and leading in the city, also 
cotton men, and steel and coal men, etc., in the 
north of England, in Glasgow, etc., and they were 
all aghast at the bare idea of our plunging into the 
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European conflict; how it would break down the 
whole system of credit with London as its center, 
how it would cut up commerce and manufacture— 
they told him—how it would hit labor and wages 
and prices, and, when the winter came, would inevit- 
ably produce violence and tumult. When I pressed 
this all-important prospect in a later debate, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said rather tartly that 
he had never said he believed it all. “In the present 
temper of labor,” said I, “this tremendous dislo- 
cation of industrial life must be fraught with public 
danger. The atmosphere of war cannot be friendly 
to order, in a democratic system that is verging 
on the humor of '48.”. But then the wisest saws, 
as I have many a time found before now, count 
for little in the hour of practical emergency. This 
first-class and vital element in settling our policy 
received little of the attention that it well deserved; 
it vanished in the diplomatic hurry. 

Then they were rather surprised at the stress I 
laid upon the Russian side of things. “Have you 
ever thought,” I put to them, “what will happen 
if Russia wins? If Germany is beaten, and Aus- 
tria is beaten, it is not England and France who 
will emerge #reéminent in Europe. It will be Rus- 
sia. Will that be good for Western civilization? 
I at least don’t think so. If she says she will go 
to Constantinople, or boldly annex both northern 
and neutral zone in Persia, or insist on railways 
up to the Indian and Afghan frontier, who will 
prevent her? Germany is unpopular in England, 
but Russia is more unpopular still. And people 
will rub their eyes when they realize that Cos- 
sacks are their victorious fellow champions for 
Freedom, Justice, Equality of man (especially Jew 
man), and respect for treaties (in Persia, for in- 
stance ).’’ They listened intently, and Lloyd George 
told me after that he had never thought of all this. 

I think it was today I put a really strong point. 
Grey has more than once congratulated Europe 
on the existence of two great confederacies, Triple 
Alliance and Triple Entente, as healthily preserv- 
ing the balance of power. Balance! What a beau- 
tiful euphemism for the picture of two giant groups 
armed to the teeth, each in mortal terror of the 
other, both of them passing year after year in an 
incurable fever of jealousy and suspicion! 

The Cabinet for the first time became seriously 
uneasy about the danger of these foreign affairs 
to our own cohesion. For the very first time some- 
thing of the old cleavage between the Liberal 
League and the faithful Campbell-Bannerman, 
Harcourt and myself began to be very sensibly 
felt. Hitherto not a whisper of the old schism of 
the Boer war. As I walked away with Burns after 
the Cabinet of the 29th, he pressed my arm and 
said with vehement emphasis, “Now mind, we look 
to you to stand firm.” He repeated it on Friday. 
I was not keen in response, as to my taking any 
lead. We were all first alarmed on the Saturday 
evening. Burns himself took the lead, to good pur- 
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pose, and intimated in his most downright tong 
that the warning to Germany not to try it on againg 
French coasts or ships in the Channel was mor 
than he could stand, not only because it was prac. 
tically a declaration of war on sea leading ing, 
itably to a war on land, but mainly because it wa 
the symbol of an alliance with France with whon 
no such understanding had hitherto existed. Thi 
was a great improvement upon groups in privay 
conclave. Somebody has said that egotism is som, 
times furtive, sometimes frank. Burns is neve 
furtive, whatever else may be said of him. Thijs 
proceeding tonight was admirably frank, and too 
full effect. Runciman, with an anxious face, speak. 
ing of the Cabinet that was appointed for Sunday 
morning, muttered to me as we left the room 
‘“l’m very much afraid this is going to break y 
up tomorrow.” 

Curiously enough—by way of irrelevant paren 
thesis—as it soon fell out, on the 29th I happened 
to have a party for Lord Kitchener at the Unite 
Service Club. Present, besides him, Jellicoe, Win 
ston, Crewe, Haldane, Bryce, Knollys, Guy. Bryce 
was shocked at Haldane’s war talk. I told hin 
afterwards he must no longer think us a Peac 
Cabinet. Within ten days Kitchener was installed 
in my chair in the Cabinet! The only case, 
I should think, of an active military commander 
in the Cabinet, since Wellington joined the Liver. 
pool Ministry in 1819 as Master General of the 
Ordnance. 


Sunday, August 2.—Cabinet. Main question re. 
sumed was the language to be held by Grey to 
Cambon in the afternoon. Neutrality of Belgium, 
though Asquith pressed for attention to that topic 
was secondary to the question of our neutrality in 
the struggle between Germany and France; and to 
our liability to France under the Entente. The sit 
uation now was this: Grey admitted that we wer 
not bound by the same obligation of honor to 
France as bound France to Russia. He professed 
to stand by what he had told Cambon in his letter 
of 1912, that we were left perfectly free to decide 
whether we would assist France by armed force. 
We were not committed, he always: said, to action 
in a contingency that had not yet arisen and might 
never arise. No immediate aggressive action was ch 
tailed upon us, unless there was action against | rance 
in the Channel or the North Sea. So much then tor 
the point of honor arising on the French Entente. 

On August 3 Grey received news that Germany 
would be prepared, if we would pledge oursclves 
to neutrality, to agree that its fleet would not # 
tack the north coast of France. Grey replied that 
this was far too narrow an engagement for us 
Why? And if it was too narrow, why not at least 
take it as a basis for widening and enlargement! 
Pure precipitancy! At any rate there had as y¢ 
been no word said in the Cabinet about an Expe 
ditionary Force. But I had been too virtuous # 
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, 1924 
ttendant at the C. I. D.* for several years not to 
now that this was a settled aim in the minds of 
any, if not most of its members. 

Harcourt assured me before discussion began, 
hat he believed he could count on ten or eleven 
en against Grey’s view that we had both moral 
bligations of honor and substantial obligations of 
policy in taking sides with France. After a very 
air discussion Grey was authorized to give an 
ssurance to Cambon that “if the German fleet 
omes into the Channel or through the North Sea 
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never Me, undertake hostile operations against French 
This oasts or shipping, the British fleet will give all 
d took e protection in its power. This assurance of 
Spcak Ta ourse subject to the policy of His Majesty's Gov- 
dunday rmment receiving the support of Parliament, and 
‘00m, Hust not be taken as binding His Majesty’s Gov- 


cak w mment to take any action until the above con- 
ingency of action by the German fleet takes 


parc HB lace.” There were two lines of argument for 


pened is warning to Germany. (1) We owed it to 

United rance, in view of the Entente, and also of her 

P i clue to us in the Mediterranean. (2) We could 
ryee 


ot acquiesce in Franco-German naval conflict in 
e narrow seas, on our doorstep so to say. This 
uthorization, however, was not unanimous. Burns, 


id him 
Peace 


stalled MMB vith remarkable energy, force and grasp, insisted 

_ (486 Mi hat this was neither more nor less than a chal- 

7 enge to Germany, tantamount to a declaration of 
Ver 


war against her. He wound up with a refusal to 
be a party to it. Asquith took the blow a trifle 
oo coolly, and, with a little trouble, eventually 
persuaded Burns to postpone his resignation until 
he Cabinet to be held at 6:30 in the evening. I said 
o Burns as we broke up at luncheon time, “‘I think 
you are mistaken in going on this particular pro- 
posal. The doorstep argument makes a warning 
o Germany defensible, apart from French Entente. 
] expect that I am certain to go out with you, but 
on the general policy of armed intervention, as 
against diplomatic energy and armed neutrality, to 
which Grey has step by step been drawing the 
abinet on.” I-made just as much impression on 
ohn Burns as I expected—that is, not the slightést. 
The Belgian question took its place in today’s 
discussion, but even now only a secondary place. 
srey very properly asked leave to warn the Ger- 
man Ambassador that, unless Germany was pre- 
pared to give us a reply in the sense of the reply 
we had from France, it would be hard to restrain 
nglish feeling on any violation of Belgian neu- 
trality by either combatant. This leave of course 
we gave him. There was a general, but vague, 
assent to our liabilities under the Treaty of 1839, 
but there was no assent to the employment of a 
land force, and, I think, no mention of it. 

I do not recall whether it was at the morning 
or the afternoon Cabinet that Grey told us of his 
talk with Lichnowsky; I remember noting that it 
seemed a great pity, while “keeping our hands 
1 Committee of Imperial Defense. 
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free,” not to take advantage of the occasion for 
more talk and negotiation. It was worth trying at 
any rate, instead of this wooden non possumus, 
even though Lichnowsky’s ideas or suggestions were 
merely personal and unauthorized by instructions. 
The plain truth, as I conceive the truth to be, 
is this. The German line on Belgian neutrality 
might be met in two ways. One, we might at once 
make it a casus belli; the other, we might protest 
with direct energy, as the British government pro- 
tested on the Russian repudiation in 1870 of the 
Black Sea articles of the Treaty of Paris, and push 
on by diplomatizing. What was the difficulty of 
the second course? Why, our supposed entangle- 
ment with France, and nothing else. The precipi- 
tate and peremptory blaze about Belgium was due 
less to indignation at the violation of a treaty, than 
to natural perception of the plea that it would 
furnish for intervention on behalf of France, for 
expeditionary force, and all the rest of it. Belgium 
was to take the place that had been taken before 
as pleas for war, by Morocco and Agadir. 
Now for personal movements. Simon and Lloyd 
George drove me to lunch at Beauchamp’s, and 
our talk was on the footing that we were all three 
for resignation. Simon said to me privately that 
he felt pretty sure of decisive influence over Lloyd 
George, and that he (Simon) looked to resigna- 
tion as quite inevitable. Present: Lord Beauchamp, 
Simon, Lloyd George, Harcourt, Samuel, Pease, 
M’Kinnon Wood (not sure about Runciman). It 
wore all the look of an important gathering, but 
was in truth a very shallow affair. On the surface 
they were pretty stalwart against allowing a mis- 
taken interpretation of entente to force us into a 
Russian or Central European quarrel. The gen- 
eral voice was loud that “Burns was right,” and 
that we should not have passed Grey’s proposed 
language to Cambon. They all pressed the point that 
the Cabinet was being rather artfully drawn on step 
by step to war for the benefit of France and Rus- 
sia. If I, or anybody else, could only have brought 
home to them that the compound and mixed ar- 
gument of French liability and Belgian liability 
must end in expeditionary force, and active part 
in vast and long-continued European war, the Cab- 
inet would undoubtedly have perished that very 
evening, Lloyd George and Simon heading the 
schism. I held that the doorstep point was awk- 
ward, if we stopped there. I said that as for 
myself, I felt bound to go, on wider grounds. Per- 
sonally my days were dwindling, I was a notorious 
peace-man and little-Englander, etc., my disappear- 
ance would be totally different from theirs; the 
future responsibilities to Asquith, to the party, to 
the constituencies, were quite different in their case, 
with their lives before them, and long issues com- 
mitted to their charge. They made a loud, prompt 
protest, of course. Lloyd George and Simon were 
energetically decided at the end, as they had been 
at the beginning, to resist at all costs the bellicose 
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inferences from the entente. Pease told us that 
he had been lunching with the Prime Minister, who 
begged him to keep the conciliabule to which he 
was going, ‘‘out of mischief,” or some such good- 
natured phrase. Pease also argued that Grey was 
never quite so stiff as he seemed. His tone con- 
vinced me that the Quaker President of the Peace 
Society would not be over-squeamish about having 
a hand in Armageddon. What exactly brought 
Lloyd George among us, and what the passing 
computations for the hour inside his lively brain, 
I could not make out. 

Two hours’ rumination at the Club. Felt acutely 
what Mr. Gladstone had often told me, that a 
public man can. have no graver responsibility than 
quitting a Cabinet on public grounds. No act for 
which he may be more justly called to full account. 
Anybody can hold and advocate unpopular opin- 
ions; but withdrawal from a Cabinet is a definite 
act, involving relations for good or ill with other 
people, and possibly affecting besides all else the 
whole machinery of domestic government. It con- 
cerns a man’s principle and creed; it affects intimate 
and confidential relations with fellow workers; it 
concerns his party, its strength and weakness, the 
balance of power in its ranks and its organization. 
No fugitive Sabbath musing was it, either then or 
since, that filled my mind. 

The dissolution of the Ministry was that after- 
noon in full view. Would even the break-up of 
the Ministry be less of an evil both for Liberal 
principles, and the prospects and power of the Lib- 
eral party, than their wholesale identification with 
a Cabinet committed to intervention in arms by 
sea and land in Central Europe and all the meshes 
of the continental system? It is easy to get a ques- 
tion into a false position. Never easier than now. 
The significance of the French Entente had been 
rather disingenuously played with, before both the 
Cabinet and Parliament. An entente was evidently 
something even more dangerous for us than an 
alliance. An alliance has definite covenants. An 
entente is vague, rests on point of honor, to be 
construed by accident and convenience. The Prime 
Minister and Grey had both of them assured the 
House of Commons that we had no engagements 
unknown to the country. Yet here we were con- 
fronted by engagements that were vast indeed, 
because indefinite and undefinable. The same two 
Ministers and others had deliberately and frequent- 
ly, in reply to-anxious protests from Harcourt and 
myself, minimized the significance of the systematic 
conferences constantly going on between the mili- 
tary and naval officers of the two countries. Then 
the famous letter to Cambon of November, 1912, 
which we had extorted from Grey—what a singular- 
ly thin and deceptive document it was turning out! 

No political rumination of mine, again, could 
ever leave out the effect of a war upon Home 
Rule. What more certain to impair the chances 
of a good settlement of Home Rule than the bot- 
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tomless agitations of a great war? I traveled jg 


my mind over all the well trodden ground of the 


diplomacies of the last fortnight. I recalled a cop, 
versation, recorded in some blue print, between 
Grey and Lichnowsky, in which there was almog 
a glow and fervor not common in such affair, 
over the blessed improvement in the relations of 
England and Germany during the last three or foy; 
years. Why was not this great new fact, instead 
of the Entente, made the center, the pivot, th. 
starting-point of new negotiations? Grey's fine 
character had achieved an influence in Europe tha 
was the noblest asset for the fame of England and 
the glory of peace. In a few hours it would be 
gone. I could not but be penetrated by the pre. 
cipitancy of it all. What grounds for expecting 
that the ruinous waste and havoc of war would be 
repaid by peace on better terms than were already 
within reach of reason and persistent patience? 
When we counted our gains, what would they 
amount to, when reckoned against the ferocious 
hatred that would burn with inextinguishable fire, 
for a whole generation at least, between two great 
communities better fitted to understand one another 
than any other pair in Europe? This moral devas. 
tation is a worse incident of war even than human 
carnage, and all the other curses with which war 
lashes its victims and its dupes. With a ficet of 
overwhelming power, a disinterestedness beyond 
suspicion, a Foreign Minister of proved ability, 
truthfulness and self-control, when the smoke of 
battle-fields had cleared from the European sky, 
England might have exerted an influence not to be 
acquired by a hundred of her little Expeditionary 
Forces. Grey, after too long delay, had wisely and 
manfully posed the issue of the hour for his col- 
leagues, when he declared that we must now decide 
between intervention and neutrality, and that for 
neutrality he was not the man. Nor am I the man, 
said I to myself, to sit in the Council of War into 
which Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet is to be 
transformed. It is after all not to be endured that 
not even two men in it should be found to “testify’ 
for convictions. Nor were these convictions merely 
abstract or general. They were supported by my 
full and accurate knowledge of the facts of the 
particular situation. I could not be sure that the 
fervid tone of the colleagues whom I had just left, 
sincere though it was, would last. I saw no stand- 
ard-bearer. The power of Asquith and Grey, and 
the natural “cohesion of office,” would prove too 
hard for an isolated group to resist. The motives 
of Lloyd George were a riddle. He knew that his 
“stock” had sunk dangerously low; peace might be 
the popular card against the adventurous energy 
of Winston; war would make mince-meat of the 
Land Question. And the break-up of government 
and party might well make any man pause quite 
apart from demagogic calculations. In plain truth 
the Liberal party was already shattered and could 
not win the approaching election, mainly owing 
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Lloyd George himself. He was on the eve of the 
mistake of his life. Let him and others do what 
they would, and with a balance of motives in their 
minds as legitimate as my own. For me at any 
rate—the future being what it must inevitably be— 
no choice was open. 

So I wrestled all the afternoon, and in this vein 
| made my way through the crowds in Whitehall 
to Downing Street. My decision was due to no 
one particular conversation, telegram, despatch; to 
none of the private correspondence from abroad, 
which Grey used to confide to me as representing 
the Foreign Office in the House of Lords. It was 
the result of a whole train of circumstance and 
reflection. 

Cabinet at 6:30. Grey reported his conversation 
with Cambon. Burns said he must go. The Prime 
Minister still bespoke him for a talk at the close 
of the Cabinet. As we got up from our chairs, I 
said quietly to Asquith that I feared I, too, must 
go. He looked at me with his clear open eye. 
“One favor at any rate,” he said, “I would ask 
you. Sleep on it.” “Of course I will,” I answered. 
] left him trying to deal with Burns—in vain. 


Il 


Monday, August 3.—After breakfast, composed 
my letter to Asquith, copied it fair at the Privy 
Council Office, and sent it in to him. 


J. M. to Asquith. 


August 3, 1914. 
My DEAR ASQUITH, 

I have, as you wished, taken a night to think 
over my retirement. I have given earnest pains 
to reach a sensible conclusion. 

The thing is clear. Nothing can be so fatal in 
present circumstances as a Cabinet with divided 
counsels. Grey has pointed out the essential dif- 
ference between two views of neutrality in the pres- 
ent case. Well, I deplore to think that I incline 
one way, and three or four of my leading colleagues 
incline the other way. This being so, I could con- 
tribute nothing useful to your deliberations, and 
my presence could only hamper the concentrated 
energy, the zealous and convinced accord, that are 
indispensable. You remember the Peelites entering 
Palmerston’s Cabinet in the Crimean War: they 
entered it, and resigned in two or three days. If 
we abandon neutrality, I fear that within two or 
three days vital points might arise that would make 
my presence a tiresome nuisance. 

I press you, therefore, to release me. I propose 
to come to the Cabinet today after the P.C. at 
the Palace. But I don’t expect to be affected by 
what will pass there (Cabinet). 

You will believe that I write this with heart- 
felt pain. 

Ever yours, 


M. 
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Privy Council at the Palace and talked with the 
King. Nothing particular passed, though he seemed 
to scent what was afoot. Then to Cabinet. Saw 
Lloyd George, and told him that I had sent in 
my resignation. He seemed astonished. “But if 
you go, it will put us who don’t go, in a great 
hole.” 1 made the obvious reply to this truly sin- 
gular remark. He asked if I had considered the 
news of Germany bullying Belgium, etc. ‘Yes,” 
said I, “and it is bad enough, but, in my view, 
war is not the only reply, and it does not alter 
my aversion to the French entente policy and its 
extended application.” He told me that it changed 
Runciman’s line and his own. My impression is 
that he must have begun the day with one of his 
customary morning talks with the splendid condot- 
tiere at the Admiralty, had revised his calculations, 
as he had a perfect right to do; had made up his 
mind to swing round, as he had done about the 
“Panther” in 1911, to the politics of adventure; 
and found in the German ultimatum to Belgium 
a sufficiently plausible excuse. I should be ashamed 
of this want of charity, in the case of any other 
of my colleagues except Churchill, and possibly the 
Lord Chancellor. Yet if there is a war, Winston 
will beat Lloyd George hollow, in spite of ingen- 
ious computation. 

Then the Prime Minister arrived, with a grave 
look on his usually undisturbed face. We began 
with some miscellaneous business of secondary im- 
port, | forget what. The Prime Minister then drew 
himself together in his chair (next to mine), and 
opened with some severity of tone and aspect*— 
“IT have to tell the Cabinet that I have this morn- 
ing the resignations of four of its members in my 
hands. Burns you all heard last night. Today I 
have heard to the same effect from the senior of 
us all, the one who is the greatest source of the 
moral authority of the government. . . . Besides 
these two, we are to lose Simon and Beauchamp. 
I understand further that many others in the Cab- 
inet, perhaps a majority, share their views, though 
not at present following the same course. Then 
it is represented to me that a majority of our 
party in the House of Commons lean pretty strong- 
ly in the same direction. Well, if the circumstances 
in which the country is placed were of an ordinary 
kind, my course would be perfectly clear. I should 
go at once to the King and beg him to seek other 
Ministers. But the national situation is far from 
ordinary, and I cannot persuade myself that the 
other party is led by men, or contains men, capable 
of dealing with it. Then the idea of a coalition 
naturally occurs to one. But coalitions have hardly 
ever turned out well in our history. I could not 
look hopefully forward to that course. You (or 
we) might shape a partial coalition. At any rate 
it is my duty to place my (or the) position plainly 
before the Cabinet.” 





11 afterwards read to Burns this version of what Asquith said, 
and he pronounced it “admirably right.” 
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They looked as if they expected me to say some- 
thing. Naturally and most sincerely I expressed 
my regret at adding to the embarrassments of the 
hour, and repeated the points made in my letter 
of that morning. What could I look forward to 
but everlasting wrestles with Winston (at whom 
I looked with paternal benignity), without being 
able to contribute a single useful word. If I agreed 
and held on, I should be like the Peelites, who 
withdrew from Palmerston’s government two or 
three days after joining. I feared I must beg the 
Prime Minister to let me hold to my letter. Simon 
followed; briefly, but with much emotion, quivering 
lip and tears in his eyes. He was even firmer than 
I was. Beauchamp said that he felt bound to as- 
sociate himself with me. Lloyd George earnestly 
expostulated, especially to my address. Crewe said 
a word about his wretched position in the House 
of Lords, depleted of Beauchamp and me, and he 
remarked that he could never imagine himself a 
member of any government not predominantly and 
substantially Liberal—in which I thoroughly believe 
him. Grey, in a lowish tone of suppressed feeling, 
said how unhappy it made him to be the cause of 
such dissent and trouble among such friends. By 
the way, I have forgotten to put down that Asquith, 
almost at the beginning of his appeal, said with 
some emphasis that nothing would induce him to 
separate from Grey. 

We then broke up without further ceremony, in 
that vague frame in which Cabinets so often dis- 
perse, it being understood that we three resigners 
present had in fact resigned. So ended my last 
Cabinet, eight and twenty years after my first. 
Beauchamp took me to his house to luncheon; I 
have seldom felt such relief, such lightness of heart 
—the reaction after all those days of tension. My 
host said he felt just the same. We gossiped about 
our successors. ‘“‘Who will take your office?” he 
asked. “Well,” said I with a laugh, “looking round 
the House of Lords, I can see nobody but my pre- 
decessor.” . “Oh, but how could I take your place, 
sharing the opinions for which you have left it ?”’ 

After luncheon, I went to the Club to rest an 
hour; then to House of Lords where everybody was 
talking of Grey's “convincing” exposition of his 
policy. Nothing passed in the House of Lords, 
and I soon found myself with the trees and fresh 
grass and open skies of my home. 

Late in the evening Burns arrived. “Have you 
heard the news? Simon has been got over by the 
Prime Minister, with some stipulations, this after- 
noon, and after him, Beauchamp. So you and I 
are the only two!” 


By partial coalition, I suppose that Asquith was 
thinking of Pitt in 1804. Temporary coéperation 
about war, and the conversations and conferences 
about Home Rule, Amending Bill, etc., might 
naturally ripen into a formal party engagement. 
The old liberalism had done its work, and the time 
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had come for openly changing imperial landmarks, deta 

and extinguishing beacons that needed new |unj, ] sa 

nants. I 

III gene 

Ww 

Tuesday, August 4.—Found the usual cabing : 

summons on the breakfast table. Of course haq 
no idea of going. While I was munching my dry 

toast as complacent as man could be, a messenger A 

from Downing Street arrives, bringing a letter since 

marked “Urgent” from the Prime Minister: aske 

Secret we 

3 Aug. 1914, = 

Midnight. he w 


My pEeAR Mor -ey, 

This is, to me, a most afflicting moment. 

You know well after nearly 30 years of close 
and most affectionate association, in the course of 
which we have not always held the same point of 
view in regard to accidentals, though in essentials 
I think we have rarely differed, that to lose you 
in the stress of a great crisis, is a calamity which | 
shudder to contemplate, and which (if it should 


I 


become a reality) I shall never cease to deplore. polit 
I, therefore, beg you, with all my heart, to think to ve 
twice and thrice, and as many times more as arith. Whit 
metic can number, before you take a step which im- flatte 
poverishes the government, and leaves me stranded who | 
and almost alone. ly the 
Always yours, chain 

H. H. Asouirn (signed). by re 

the L 

No more complacency! Really nothing short of his et 
mental anguish held me by the throat. I paced clusiv 
my library quarter of an hour, and my garden for Bm ™¢"t 
quarter of an hour more. Then I got into the Be" 
motor to drive for a Privy Council at Palace. By a hot 
the time I reached my office at Whitehall, my 9 '! 
concentrated thought in the motor had cleared ll little 
doubts away. My nerve had become good as usual, J *S he 
my temper as cool. I sat down and concocted my the C 
letter to the Prime Minister, copied the draft and adven 
sent it in to its destination. si 
on Yo! 

Aug. 4, 19/4. wets 

My pDeAR ASQUITH, “Hey 
Your letter shakes me terribly. It goes to my derby 


very core. In spite of temporary moments of dif- All 


ference, my feelings for you have been cordial, Bi marve 
deep, close, from your earliest days, and the idea There 
of severing our affectionate association has been the men, { 


most poignant element in the stress of the last four three 


days. typew 

But I cannot conceal from myself that we—! and see as 
the leading men of the Cabinet—do not mean the for th 
same thing in the foreign policy of the moment. To ment ¢ 
swear ourselves to France, is to bind ourselves to are de 
Russia, and to whatever demands may be made by car is 
Russia on France. With this cardinal difference, lone 


how could I either decently or usefully sit in a cab- holds 
inet day after day discussing military and diplomatic 


it ress. 
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details in a policy which I think a mistake, Again 
| say divided counsels are fatal. 

I am more distressed in making this reply to your 
generous and moving appeal, than I have ever been 
in writing any letter of all my life. 

Ever yours, 
; M. 


At the Palace, the King, who had been aware 
since Monday of the prospect of my resignation, 
asked me for the second or third time, whether I 
was in or out. I said out, until he had named my 
successor. He said in a rather sincere tone that 
he was very sorry. I take this to be the date of 
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my resignation, though emoluments were paid up 
to August 5. 

I looked to the past in this short episode, without 
self-reproach. I parted from friends without a 
wound or even a scratch, I could not comprehend 
them all, and two of them I had no choice but to 
judge. I looked to my brief future with steady 
self-control, meaning to imitate Michelangelo's 
figure of the Pensieréso in my library—with a firm 
mind pondering stern things. 


Grato m’ 2’l sonno, e pit I’ esser di sasso. 


Mor Ley. 


Trouping with Al Smith 


is no way to find out what the country is 

thinking. He is the victim of American 
politeness; the crowds cheer him whether they mean 
to vote for him or not. Like the occupant of the 
White House, he is apt to meet only people who 
flatter him. Every crossroads campaign manager 
who comes aboard his special train tells him round- 
ly that he will win the county, state and nation. The 
chairman at every meeting gets volleyed Applause 
by referring to him as “the nu-hext Perrrrresadint of 
the United Sta-hates.” To travel as a member of 
his entourage, therefore, is interesting but not con- 
clusive, and results chiefly in a few pictures for one’s 
mental scrapbook. You learn how many people there 
are in the world willing to stand for hours packed into 
a hotel doorway waiting to see the Big Man come 
out; how hard it is to get through that crowd; how 
little use is a policeman, even when he tries to help, 
as he usually doesn’t. You find that to arrive with 
the Candidate at a railroad station is a menacing 
adventure from which you are lucky if you emerge 
battered and hot but intact. Also, it is driven in 
on you how feeble is American humor on its native 
heath, since'99 percent of it comes down to: (1) 
“Hey, there, Al!” and (2) “Show us the brown 
derby |” 

All Aboard. The Governor's train is the most 
marvelous publicity caravan ever set in motion. 
There are forty reporters, four news-reel camera- 
men, four “still” photographers, a radio announcer, 
three expert stenographers. One car is filled with 
typewriters, bolted to tables, and a busy day will 
see as many as 200,000 words clicked out on these 
for the always hungry telegraph wires. The equip- 
ment even includes a dark-room where photographs 
are developed as fast as they are taken. A special 
‘ar is carried in which, seated at a. tremendously 
ionz and narrow mahogany table, the Governor 
holds his daily or twice-daily conferences with the 
Press. Every word uttered by anybody at these 
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meetings is taken down in shorthand, and mimeo- 
graphed transcripts are ready within a few minutes 
after the meetings are over. There must be no 
danger of that misquotation by which candidates 
are ruined. The reporters live in compartment 
cars, the Governor in the rolling palace of his friend 
William F. Kenny, plus an observation lounge car 
for breathing space. For the sake of the journal- 
ists, with their notoriously irregular working hours, 
the diner serves continuously day and night. And 
finally, if any newspaper man wants anything he 
doesn’t see, it is instantly and cheerfully produced 
for him by the Governor’s marvellously efficient 
personal publicity aide, Mr. Joe Cohn, or by the 
equally marvellous Bill Donaldson, loaned tempo- 
rarily from the House press gallery in Washington. 

When Interviewed This Morning, In each city 
there is a special conference, at which both the 
newspaper men who are making the tour and the 
reporters for the local dailies are present. As is 
always the case at such affairs, at least 70 percent 
of those present have no business to be there. They 
occupy the press tables and draw pretty pictures on 
the free copy paper which the telegraph companies 
so courteously provide, while the men who have 
to put 3,000 words a day on the wire stand in the 
rear and make notes on scratch pads held in mid- 
air. 

The Governor comes in as late asa man of his im- 
portance ought to be—ten or fifteen minutes—to the 
hotel ballroom in which 300 people are ranged on 
gilt chairs in a wide semi-circle. He looks extraordi- 
narily well groomed and healthy, his face markedly 
more ruddy than anyone’s else, his suit dark and 
well cut; it is single-breasted and those buttons 
which ought to be buttoned, are. He sits down, 
listens to a short speech of welcome by the Mayor 
—even city officials nowadays have learned to be 
brief—and then says, easily, “Well, gentlemen, | 
came for a conference with the press. Throw out 


the ball and I'll kick it.” 
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There are not many questions, and most of them 
are unimportant. The Governor parries these with 
quick flashes of wit, which does not sting. “What 
did you have for breakfast?” “Why, that’s all in 
type already.” “Have you repudiated your stand 
on the all-American canal?” “That’s in my speech 
tonight.” “When will the advance be ready?” 
“Less than two hours.” ‘“Can’t you tell us now?” 
“No, 1 don’t feel like making a speech this morn- 
ing.’ A local editor pipes up, “Governor, win, 
lose or draw, won’t you come out and spend a sum- 
mer among our ten thousand lakes?” ‘Well, I 
might do that for one of my vacations’’—meaning, 
White House vacations. The crowd roars, and 
among those who never saw him before there is a 
mutter, “How quick he is!’’ And from less friendly 
quarters, “Yeah, a regular Broadway wisecracker.” 

He is having a good time. His rich, vibrant 
voice rings out, careless and strong. He enjoys his 
own jokes, though with a touch of cynicism about 
them: he knows this is a too-friendly audience with 
which success comes cheap. Abruptly he decides it 
is over: he stands up, a flying wedge of policemen 
forms in front of him. They shout “get back now, 
one side please.” The crowd is left gathering up its 
hats and coats and talking him over, suddenly gone 
slack as though a string had been cut. 

On board the train, the press conferences take 
on a different note. Here the Governor knows 
nearly everyone present, relaxes, says things which, 
as he explains in a quick aside, are “off the record.” 
He sits at the middle of the long table with corre- 
spondents clustered closely around him, straining 
to hear above the noise of the train. Even here, 
many of the questions are trivial or irrelevant, and 
the Governor deftly turns them aside with a word 
or two. At these close quarters his ruddy face is 
a mask of intentness. He clamps down on his cigar, 
his eyes are narrowed behind the pince-nez he wears 
for reading, the brown derby—and a rich dark 
brown it is, too, a good-looking hat for anyone—is 
pushed forward at an aggressive angle. 

Parade’s Coming! The first great problem is 
how to get from the hotel into the cars. The door- 
way and sidewalk are packed with people who don’t 
care whether anyone passes or not, provided they 
can see the Governor—which they probably won't. 
The police push, the members of the official party 
shove, the crowds yell. At last the paraders, or 
most of them, squeeze through to the curb and 
tumble into the waiting cars; we move. If the 
police arrangements have been unusually good, the 
traffic lights are all set green; if not, there are the 
normal interruptions for cross movement. Then 
the parade breaks up into sections like a glass 
snake, and the rear portions speed madly when they 
have a chance, hoping they won't be lost. 

The density of the crowd varies from heavy 
masses at the downtown street intersections to the 
thinnest trickle or nope at all in the outskirts. Some 
sections cheer, others are silent or even set up a 
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feeble pipe for Hoover. Every parochial schoo 
has let its children out and they are lined up along 
the curb, shouting wildly. The public schools hay. 
also let their children out, but here the enthusiasn, 
is conspicuously less, and some lads and lassies ay 
letting it be known in a vigorous treble that thei; 
sentiments are passionate, irrevocable and Repubjj. 
can. The parade slides through the prosperoy 
residential district and the enthusiasm becomes cop. 
spicuously less; it goes into the working class section 
and the cheers revive. This is a class war as well 
as a religious struggle. 

After twenty minutes of listening to the wave of 
cheering which accompanies the candidate’s passing 
it ceases to be cheering and becomes just an annoy. 
ing sound, like the buzz of bluebottle flies in a room 
where you are trying to go to sleep. One knoy; 
now the feelings. of the haughty equestrienne 
in the circus parades who never look right or 
left but gaze with concentration at their horses 
ears, 

Back at last to the hotel, tired and hungry, to 
fight and win another battle with the sidewalk 
crowd. Downstairs, in the corner by the barber. 
shop door, a manicurist is quarreling with her 
sweetie, a bellboy. In accordance with chaste Mid. 
western custom, she wears a Russian smock of green 
velvet and white sailor pants, while he exhibits the 
full evening dress uniform of a West Point cadet. 
She is trying to keep back the sobs as she says: 
“No, I won’t, and you needn’ ast me again! |i 
you don’t care enough to keep away from that 
Bertha for even one day... .’’ Does she care who 
is the next President of the United States? She 
does not; it won’t be him. 

Let’s Go to the Meeting. The Candidate is to 
speak at9 P. M. At 5.45 the doors of the hal 
are opened, and at 6:30 the panicky police shut 
them again after 13,000 people have jammed ani 
sweated through. Every seat is taken, every inci 
of standing room. Hundreds are sitting on th 
floor, on newspapers or folded overcoats. Outsic, 
five thousand more are milling in front of th 
locked doors, or clustered in the nearby park 
where loud-speakers will presently toss the speeches 
from Gargantuan throats into the frosty night 
air. 

Inside, it grows hotter and hotter. A band plays 
excellent jazz; preliminary speakers make remarks 
which everyone can hear, because of the amplifying 
system, but to which few give more than hall: 
hearted attention. A congressional aspirant has 
just been introduced and has taken his first big 
swallow of breath, when the crowd suddenly breaks 
into a roar which a sad instinct tells him 1s 0 
meant for him. Through the door at the baé 
comes the brown derby, and its wearer is instant!) 
in command of the scene. Men toss away thei! 
good new fall felts, and a few women do the same 
with their red cloche bonnets (Doris Stevens and 
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the National Woman's Party please write). News- 
papers, whole or shredded, drift down from the 
balconies. An amateur cheer leader appears and 
leads the throng in an expert series of rahs. Five 
minutes later the Candidate himself has to cut the 
crowd off with short downward gestures of his ex- 
tended hands, the backs uppermost. When he has 
suficient silence to be heard he reminds them that 
radio time costs money. Then he makes his 
speech. : 

It is extemporaneous, a practice which brings 
tears to the eyes of the newspaper men, but pro- 
duces better effects for the crowd and for the radio 
audience. The Candidate cannot read a speech with 
any success. He is a born orator; he knows the ef- 
fects which are sure-fire with crowds of ten thousand 
and up, and even the more difficult ones which go 
over with ten thousand and down. The throng 
rocks with pleasure as he says that he feels some- 
body is pulling the strings behind the scenes in the 
Coolidge administration; it yells approval as he 
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states that whoever is made President ought to 
“give the people the lowdown.”’ It likes him straight 
through to the end, when his peroration demands 
and expects a Democratic victory in November, and 
he slips out as usual behind his flying wedge of 
policemen. 

It drifts slowly away, ageing men with walrus 
moustaches, middle-aged women who wash dishes 
twenty-one times a week, girls from stores, boys 
who work in garages and can diagnose a sick auto- 
mobile by telepathy, all of them desperate in their 
hunger for a leader, a Man on Horseback who 
shall yet be one of themselves, transfigured and 
thrown up to giant size. They drift away and 
leave the hall to its litter of crumpled paper and 
battered hats, and to the newspaper men rattling 
their typewriters as usual against time and calling 
back and forth to one another to know what in 
hell are Secretary Jardine’s initials. 

BrucE BLIVEN. 

Somewhere in Wisconsin. 


Germany’s Just Grievance 


stages in the relations of Germany with the 
rest of Europe, and particularly with 
France. In 1924, the Ruhr then being occupied, the 
Dawes Committee issued its report, which was ac- 
cepted by M. Poincaré, Prime Minister of France; 
and some months later the report was finally agreed 
to in London as the new statute governing repara- 
tion payments. Germany has faithfully carried out 
the provisions of the Dawes Plan for four years, 
and has now entered on the regime of so-called 
normal annuities. The year 1924 marked the turn- 
ing-point in Germany's relations with the rest of 
Europe; and thereafter each year registered an im- 
portant advance. In October, 1925, the Locarno 
pacts were concluded. In September, 1926, Ger- 
many was admitted into the League of Nations. 
The Conference of Ambassadors declared Germany 
to have fulfilled the conditions of disarmament im- 
posed upon her. In September, 1927, Germany an- 
nounced that she was willing to acknowledge the 
authority of the Hague Court and to submit all 
disputes to arbitration. In August of this year 
Germany was the first power to sign in the Salle de 
l'Horloge the Kellogg-Briand peace pact. 
lt is perhaps possible to entertain doubts about 
ermany’s sincerity. One cannot forbid skepticism. 
But such skepticism must be felt—if one chooses 
to challenge the good faith of men—about every 
country in the world. It is quite illogical to look with 
one eye on this nation, and to look with another eye 
on the other nation. There is no valid reason for 
reating Germany according to special standards. 
¢r actions must be taken to be just as sincere or 
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just as insincere as those of other nations. How 
far they are to be taken as sincere and how far as 
insincere is a question to be answered as individual 
temperaments may dictate; but the same criteria 
must apply to all, or we fall into the realm of purely 
arbitrary judgments. 

Therefore, without discussing the degree of ulti- 
mate jmportance that should be given to the diplo- 
matic events of the past four or five years, we are 
bound to assess them at whatever value we would 
give to them were our own country chiefly con- 
cerned. Assuming that any human manifestations 
mean anything, these political manifestations of 
Germany mean that she wishes to live in peace and 
to give guarantees of her pacifism. It is difficult to 
see what more she could have done. She has cer- 
tainly done more than anybody might properly have 
expected in 1924. Year after year she has strik- 
ingly demonstrated her desire to live on good terms 
with her neighbors. If these things are to be dis- 
missed as unreal, then there is nothing of any avail; 
and Germany might as well have continued to utter 
threats and to breathe fire. 

This is by no means a piece of special pleading 
on behalf of Germany. At the worst it is a piece 
of special pleading on behalf of common sense. If 
security is not now attained in Western Europe, 
then it never will be attained. For years the occu- 
pation of the Rhineland was represented by the 
French to be a measure of security. That, indeed, 
was its obvious purpose. Security in the final serise 
perhaps there cannot be; but it is clear that in- 
security in a special sense there no longer is. There- 
fore, according to French and British doctrines, the 
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continued occupation of the Rhineland cannot be 
justified from the point of view of security. 

Under Article 431 of the Versailles Treaty, 
which does not err on the side of leniency, there is 
no excuse for any further delay in evacuating the 
Rhineland territory. But now the French have 
changed their tactics. They can scarcely pretend, 
after the Kellogg pact, whereby the nations 
have pledged themselves not to have recourse to 
war, that there is, if international pledges have any 
worth, any particular danger of a German attack 
to be anticipated. The dilemma is plain. Either 
diplomatic efforts are useless, or the German peril 
is non-existent. M. Briand cannot proclaim the 
triumph of the pact, and at the same time acquiesce 
in the continuance of the occupation. As he, in com- 
mon with other statesmen, prides himself upon the 
signing of the pact, he cannot decently resist the 
demand for evacuation. 

Yet between the horns of this dilemma there is 
a way of escape. It is now argued that security is 
not the object of the occupation. Those of us who 
have closely followed French reasoning since 1919 
can only lift incredulous eyebrows. When it is as- 
serted that there is some connection between the 
occupation and the payment of reparations—and 
even between the occupation of Germany and the 
Allied settlement of the debt to America—we search 
our memory in vain to discover when the link was 
established. We appeal to logic—equally in vain. 
In what way can the debts dispute between the 
United States and the French affect Germany? 
Germany is no party to this discussion, and to make 
evacuation contingent on a Franco-American (or an 
Anglo-American) settlement appears preposterous. 
It is amazing to hear arguments which are not really 
arguments but menaces, and which can be thus ex- 
pressed: “If the United States will not come to a 
satisfactory arrangement with its associates of the 
War, then we will keep our armies stationed in the 
Rhineland.” The thing has only to be put in that 
perfectly proper summarized form for its irration- 
ality to be revealed. 

But the main contention is that Germany, which 
has paid every penny claimed by the Allies under 
the Dawes Plan for four years, and has paid punc- 
tually and without demur, must now accept a totally 
different arrangement—an arrangement involving 
the immediate mobilization of credits and the com- 
mercialization of the debt—if she is to be released 
from the occupation. Undoubtedly I think that a 
new arrangement on the lines indicated is desirable 
in the interests of Germany as well as of the Allies. 
But that is another story. Such a mobilization, such 
a commercialization, has nothing whatever to do 
with the occupation. To make one depend upon the 
the other, to use the occupation as an instrument 
for. financial bargaining, seems to me altogether un- 
warranted. The Allies themselves fixed the maxi- 
mum period of occupation at fifteen years. It might 
end sooner, but it could not end later unless Ger- 
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many was deliberately breaking the provisions of 
the Versailles Treaty. Now the lowest estimate o} 
the number of annuities expected from German, 
that I have ever heard is thirty. In fact, there js 
no time limit—which is one of Germany’s griey. 
ances—but the maximum fifteen years of occupa. 
tion could never have been intended to bear any 
relation to the minimum thirty years of reparations, 
Until recently it has not been suggested that Ger. 
many must fully acquit her obligations before there 
can be evacuation. 

My business is, however, to record French opin. 
ion on this subject. On August 23, there was q 
French ministerial council, and it was decided un. 
animously that evacuation could only be envisaged 
as part of a general settlement which would include 
not only reparations but the French war debts. On 
August 26 and August 27, M. Briand and M. 
Poincaré conveyed that decision to Herr Strese. 
mann. Thus, precisely at the moment of the sign- 
ing of the peace pact, France officially intimated 
new conditions to Germany. It is true that two 
years ago—in September, 1926—M. Briand, meet. 
ing Herr Stresemann at Thoiry, adumbrated some 
such doctrine. At that time the circumstances were 
different. The Franco-German rapprochement was 
in its infancy. The eventual evacuation seemed re. 
mote. It appeared well worth while to pay any 
reasonable price for the recall of the troops. The 
negotiations were not pursued. In April of this 
year M. Briand informed M. de Margerie, the 
French Ambassador in Berlin, that he considered 
himself free of all engagement in this sense ; though, 
indeed, a few months later the same idea was adopt- 
ed by the French ministerial council. If we disre- 
gard mere dialectics, and look at the matter from a 
practical standpoint, we shall see that the general 
settlement, which would bring the occupation to an 
end, is scarcely a feasible proposition. It requires 
not only the active assistance of the United States 
in the placing of German bonds, but also—if we are 
to take the French ministerial decision seriously—a 
complete change in American policy in respect of 
war debts. With the American presidential election 
in sight, such a change of attitude appears to be 
unthinkable. 

The testimony of one of the most perspicacious 
observers in France, “Pertinax,” is particularly 
illuminating. He may be described as a nationalist 
who has opposed all the successive concessions of 
France since 1924. That gives his frankness an 
additional piquancy. In the Echo de Paris he writes: 


At the point we have reached the Cabinet will need 
a good deal of energy to hold fast to the thesis of 
August 23; in the first place, because the whole policy 
of Locarno, of Geneva, of the Kellogg pact, postulates 
an evacuation, an evacuation which cannot await ti¢ 
good pleasure of the United States; in the second 
place, because, though Belgium is determined to {ol 
low France step by step, it is probable that the Cab- 
nets of London and of Rome, driven to the wall 
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the Germans, will declare themselves favorable to the 
measures solicited by the Reich. A few weeks ago 
Italy marked her sentiment. As for England she may 
well protest that she will do nothing to embarrass 
French initiative, but at bottom what “the Foreign 
Office” thinks is scarcely doubtful. 


It is necessary that each country should shoulder 
its responsibilities. The chief responsibility is-per- 
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haps that of France; but the responsibility of Eng- 
land is scarcely smaller. The British view is pivotal. 
To shilly-shally would be taken as a sign of weak- 
ness of British diplomacy in Europe. After the 
signing of the peace pact, a decision cannot be in- 
definitely postponed. The acid test of the Kellogg 
pact must come soon. 
SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


William Crary Brownell 


some of us who were young had a sense that 

America and we were coming of age. We 
have been assured often since that we were wrong; 
nevertheless the illusion is, in reminiscence, a pleas- 
ant one. Hiyher education had undergone a great 
change in content and method, following the lead 
of Eliot at Harvard. Building was coming under 
the influence of architecture represented by Richard- 
son, McKim, and Sullivan. American artists were 
resorting to the Beaux Arts and Julien’s. Art mu- 
seums and institutes were being founded and ex- 
panded. There were oases of music in the schools 
and orchestras of Boston, New York and Chicago. 
The great expatriates, Whistler and Henry James, 
were being enthusiastically claimed for American 
art and letters. New poetry was coming into notice 
with Sidney Lanier, Edward Rowland Sill, Emily 
Dickinson, Louise Imogen Guiney and William 
Vaughn Moody. Criticism was becoming a living 
art through George Edward Woodberry, James 
Huneker, Paul Elmer More in succession to Lowell 
and Whipple. If we had had the courage of the 
present generation, we should have called it the 
American Renaissance. 

It is to the last of these groups that William 
Crary Brownell belonged. He began his work some- 
what late in life, in the forties, I think, after a long 
apprenticeship of reading, travel and journalism. 
His first book was “French Traits,” which was 
adopted by the Chautauqua Reading Circle—in it- 
self a sign of no small meaning. Then followed 
“French Art,” “Victorian Prose Masters” and, 
somewhat later, “American Prose Masters,” all 
issued by Scribner’s, in dark blue or rather luminous 
black bindings, uncompromising type and _ thick, 
solid paper—the very insignia of discipline and 
good taste. I never saw Mr. Brownell in person, 
but I always knew that his books looked like him. 

heir appearance inspired confidence, and made 
unnecessary Montaigne’s introductory sentence: 
“Reader, this is a work of good faith.” And the 
reading of any of them added to the conviction that 
here was a critic who knew his business and how 
to go about it, 

Those were the days in which Matthew Arnold 


I: THE last years of the nineteenth century 


“The Function of Criticism at the Present Time” 
and “Culture and Anarchy” had appeared, it is 
true, in the sixties, but post-Civil-War America had 
little leisure or taste for them then. It was in the 
late eighties and nineties that his influence was at 
its height in these states. I doubt if Mr. Brownell 
realized to what extent he betrays his indebtedness 
to Arnold. On few of his pages does Arnold fail to 
appear by citation or reference. At all events, Mr. 
Brownell’s view of the function, and of the meth- 
ods, standards, ethos of criticism is, in large degree, 
Arnold’s. The vivifying gospel of Arnold’s essay 
on “The Function of Criticism” is that criticism of 
art and letters cannot be separated from criticism 
of life. And so we find Mr. Brownell explicitly an- 
nouncing: “If literature is a criticism of life, criti- 
cism . . . determines the -relation of the two, and 
thus needs as close touch with life as with arts and 
letters.” Arnold was a militant critic, an apostle of 
civilization. Somewhere in his letters he speaks of 
the British public with a fervor quite unusual: 
“What a public it is and what a work one wants 
to do with it.” Similarly, Mr. Brownell was as- 
suredly conscious of his mission. Professor Harper 
remarks that Mr. Brownell’s first book, “French 
Traits,” was written with an eye constantly upon his 
own countrymen. But Mr. Brownell, while candidly 
ready to accept Arnold’s leading, was by no means 
blind to his limitations. He felt the lack of esthetic 
quality in Arnold’s prose as well as the lack of sen- 
sibility and “natural magic” in his poetry. In one 
of those passages illuminated by a kind of humor 
which one feels was habitual with him, and which 
manifests itself characteristically and urbanely as 
the wit of understatement, he says: 


He [Arnold] lacked the edge at least of the esthetic 
faculty. In Italy he was preoccupied with botany 
rather than with the fine arts, and though it is per- 
haps too much to ask of any Englishman that in any 
environment he should forget his botany, still the 
slight impression the artistic wealth of Italy seems to 
have made upon him, judging from the “Letters,” is 
significant of a sensuous side well under control. 


As Matthew Arnold was a preacher of civiliza- 
tion to the Philistines, so in his own land was Mr. 


Was recognized as the head of English criticism. Brownell to compatriots who were not even con- 
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scious of their lack of circumcision.- Civilization is, 
of course, a social matter. It is a state of society, 
and cannot be practised by the lonely. It arises 
from the free, mutual association of people who 
understand each other and enjoy the benefits of this 
common understanding. A civilized country, as Mr. 
Clive Bell reminds us, is one which takes its color 
from those who have made this enjoyment a fine 
art. It is to be recognized in general aspect by 
easy social intercourse as opposed to egregious, in- 
dividual, idiosyncratic manifestations which may 
constitute a manner, but not manners. Their civil- 
ization particularly excites Mr. Brownell’s admira- 
tion of the French. He finds that among them 


the social instinct which subordinates the individual 
and suppresses eccentricity, the social and tolerant 
nature of a morality which dictates conformity to 
general rather than personal standards, a highly de- 
veloped intelligence and the absence of sentimentality 

. afford precisely the condition for producing in 
perfection an impersonal, artificial, graceful and 
efficient medium of social intercourse. 


This feeling in life for the qualities which in art 
we recognize as classic determined very largely Mr. 
Brownell’s critical evaluation of the painters and 
writers with whom he dealt. “What distinguishes 
the civilized from the savage appreciation,” he tells 
us, “is the passion for order.”” Amid a very wide 
range of esthetic values of which he is conscious, 
we find him emphasizing the classic. Of Millet’s 
painting he goes almost so far as to say, 


considering its reserves, its restraint and poise, its 
sobriety and measure, its quiet and composure, its 
subordination of individual feeling to a high sense of 
artistic decorum, that, romantic as it is, unacademic 
as it is, its most incontestable claim to permanence is 
the truly classic spirit which, however modified, in- 
spires and infiltrates it. 


And of Corot’s landscapes, he says, “had the Greeks 
left any they would have been like Corot’s.” It is the 
exaggeration of the personal, the self-conscious, the 
wilful in Carlyle and Ruskin which motivates his 
severity toward those masters. It is simplicity and 
clarity which he admires in Arnold and, above all, 
in Thackeray, who “by virtue of birth and breed- 
ing wrote like a gentleman.” But it should be re- 
peated that for him simplicity and clarity are not 
enough to constitute great prose. They are the 
morality of style which must be touched by emotion 
to become religious. 

Mr. Brownell’s criticism is determined in the first 
instance by his realistic attitude toward art, his 
sense of its dependence on life. He recognized that 
French landscape and French life are admirable 
material for the artist’s hand. They offer in them- 
selves substance which has already been subjected 
to artistic treatment, which has been worked over, 
as it were, and made malleable and responsive. It 
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is the absence of this preliminary process which con. 
stitutes the fundamental difficulty for American art. 
We have an abundance of scenery, but little land. 
scape; plenty of crude vitality, but less of what the 
European calls life. Hence Mr. Brownell finds his 
American prose masters, except Cooper and James, 
somewhat thin and poverty-stricken. Hawthorne 
“neglected imagination” because he shrank from the 
reality which was offered him. Emerson’s “nature 
was flooded with light, but it lacked heat”—which 
can only come from the combustion of materia] 
fuel. And Poe he thinks it “impossible to make a 
great writer . . . because his writings lack the ele. 
ments not only of great, but real literature. They 
lack substance.” 

Upon the method and technique of criticism of 
the fine arts Mr. Brownell delivered himself some- 
what fully and very explicitly in a lecture before 
the American Academy. Criticism, he informed his 
hearers, has as its objective “to discern and char- 
acterize the abstract qualities informing the con- 
crete expression of the artist.” He recognized the 
value of the historical method, especially as empha- 
sizing that continuity without which order cannot 
exist, but he marked its limitations in that it ‘‘dis- 
cerns historical rather than essential character.” 
The essential character is what Mr. Brownell pur- 
sues. “It is the qualities of the writer, painter, 
sculptor, and not the properties of their production 
that are his [the critic’s] essential concern.” Criti- 
cism of fine art is thus for him a highly intellectual 
affair—the application of ideas to the arts. The 
great defect of Lowell as a critic, as he points out 
in “American Prose Masters,” is that, with all his in- 
dustry and erudition, “he was reflectively indolent.” 
Lowell’s criticism remains formless and vague be- 
cause he has not thought his conceptions out into 
definition. Intellectual power gives validity to criti- 
cism even when the critic’s emotion is not enlisted. 
“It is a sure mark of narrowness and defective 
powers of perception to fail to discover the point 
of view even of what we disesteem.” In its highest 
form, the response of criticism to art, as that of art 
to life, must be emotional, esthetic; but of an emo- 
tion trained and schooled to highly discriminating 
reaction. The critic’s report of his subject will not 
be a merely impressionistic record, but one ‘‘care- 
fully controlled and corrected by culture.” 

It was the primary business of general criticism 
in Brownell’s America, as in Arnold’s England, to 
point out the fundamental deficiencies in life which 
limited the development and expression of its higher 
interests. This task Mr. Brownell took up more 
and more energetically in his later years. ‘“Stand- 
ards,” ‘The Genius of Prose Style,”’ and, still more, 
“Democratic Distinction in America” are progress 
ively more impatient. He stood staunchly by his 
earlier dictum—"To an intelligence fully and acute- 
ly alive its own time must, I think, be more inter- 
esting than any other”; but among the elements of 
interest he failed to find those which he valued 
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most. Discipline, taste, manners, intellectual sever- 
ity, culture seemed to be less and less in force. He 
continued to inveigh against the extravagance of 
personal expression. “To take one’s self for granted 
and, withdrawing one’s attention from it as well as 
tempering one’s tendency to ‘express’ it to others, 
to concentrate one’s mind on its development is, in 
the long run, te serve it best.’” The self-expression 
which he found so wearying was rendered more 
chnoxious by its frankness. Candor, he complains, 
used to be associated with innocence, rather than 
with sophistication. Now we have “‘the new candor.” 
“No time was ever before so content with all its 
characteristics as to conceive the parade of its in- 
decencies more laudable than their concealment.” 
Taste had become whim. With a wry face he quotes 
from the London Mercury: “Never mind about 
taste so long as you can get appetite.”’ In particular 
he lamented the lack of that continuity which is 
the basis of order and the essence of progress. 
“Instead of taking the torch to hand on to its suc- 
cessor, supplied with fresh fuel and all the latest 
improvements, the present age has apparently ex- 
tinguished it . . . and fashioned a new one for it- 
self." There is so much of wholesome truth in Mr. 
Brownell’s strictures that it is unfortunate that his 
complete addiction to them and his headmasterly 
manner of uttering them should have closed ears 
which might have been wooed by more winning 
tones. Mr. Brownell failed in his last years in one 
quality which he appreciated in Arnold—in urban- 
ity. But this failing should not obscure his real dis- 
tinction as, in the largest sense, the first American 
critic, as it does not diminish the gratitude and 
attection of those of us who knew him in that 
capacity and who owe him so much. 
Rosert Morss Lovett. 


Washington Notes 


E DANGER of the Smith campaign as I see it is 

that, following some conspicuous Democratic prece- 
dents of the past, it will sag in the home stretch. Up to date 
it has beyond question gone very well, and apprehensions 
fill the billowy bosoms of the Herbert managers, male and 
iemale. The thing the Happy Warrior must guard against, 
however, is being too happy at this stage of the proceedings. 
lt was always the habit of the late Bryan to win the elec- 
ton about the first week in October, and the enthusiastic 
onfidence of his followers did not begin to ebb until about 
the middle of the month. It has been the pleasant Repub- 
ican custom to concentrate their fight on the last two 
ecks. Usually it has been about October 15 or 16 when 
hey “turned on the juice.” ‘Those whose memories have 


not failed will recall that four years ago at this period 


cre was a real prospect that the election would be thrown 
to the House of Representatives. The La Follette forces 
laimed eleven states, and five were virtually conceded them 
by dispassionate observers. 


As I recall them now, these five were Wisconsin, Minne- 
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sota, North and South Dakota and Iowa. Our very best 
political calculators, adding the dependable Democratic 
states in the South to the La Follette eleven, showed the 
impossibility of the good Calvin getting a majority in the 
electoral college. As a matter of fact, they were not far 
wrong—at the time. Had the election been held early 
in October, it might easily have happened. It has since 
been conceded that these confident claims, plus the bright 
October prospects of a deadlock, had no little to do with 
the final result. The “business interests” in the East be- 
came alarmed at the thought of the “effect on business” of 
a House election. They produced the money and the money 
produced the results, 


There is, I am told, full appreciation of the danger 
among the men and women who really run the Democratic 
campaign. They recognize the reserve power of the 
Republican party, realize that the big guns have yet to 
be fired, that the effect of Hoover speeches by Hughes, 
Coolidge, Mellon and Dawes, all of which are to come, 
cannot be discounted in the “industrial East,” that the criti- 
cal period for Smith has not passed—it is to come. I am 
further informed that they count heavily upon two things 
to prevent the October sag in the Democratic situation. 
One of these, of course, is that this time the Democrats 
will have money to offset money. They will not be trying 
to pay rent in order to keep from being turned out of 
three or four hotel rooms at a time whén they ought in 
the interests of the cause and the country to be stoop- 
shouldered from shovelling dollars into doubtful states. 

The other thing counted upon to keep the Smith con- 
fidence from ebbing and the betting odds down is the in- 
auguration about the middle of the month of a slashing 
personal attack on Herbert. Smith is, it is contended, 
sufficiently skillful to make this attack without giving an 
opportunity for a charge of vilification or mud-slinging. 
He knows all about the danger of a reaction and can 
be depended upon not to cause one. The assault is not 
to be sudden. It is to be gradual, but about October 15 it 
will be “going good.” Such is the idea of the Happy 
Warrior’s happy friends in the General Motors Building. 
The more scurrilous of the pre-convention attacks on 
Herbert will not, of course, be used by the candidate, but 
there is ample material without that. There is, for in- 
siance, enough to enable Al to smear the British citizenry 
stuff in with a skilled and practised hand. There is also 
a chance for him to spring some new stuff, which, while 
not inherently important, may be most effective, according 
to the way Herbert handies himself. Those who think that 
the Happy Warrior will not have some new stuff to pull 
in the last two weeks greatly underrate the political shrewd- 
ness of that little group of old friends who are handling 
his publicity, and who have, it must be conceded, handled 
it well. They have for months been gathering ammunition 
for the last few weeks. I would not be surprised if they 
had begun firing by the time this piece is printed. They 
have, in fact, got the whole thing planned out. Whether 
it works out as planned is the big question. Partly they 
count on Hooverian political ineptitude. ‘They believe the 
alert and seasoned Al can maneuver his opponent into a 
corner and there land a lot of licks without risking even 
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a rabbit punch. Perhaps it will work out that way. Cer- 
tainly Herbert has not up to date exhibited either taste 
or talent for “infighting.” It will not do for the Happy 
Warrior, however, to count on too much Herbert inertia. 

Not being entirely dumb, and having a fairly efficient 
secret service of its own, the Herbert management has a 
pretty accurate idea of the sort of stuff that is coming. It 
is, however, no secret that Herbert is preparing to be 
dignified to the bitter end. He plans, his friends tell me, to 
ignore the Happy Warrior. Up to the present writing, 
he has operated exactly 100 percent as an ignorer. He has 
not so far mentioned his opponent by name. He has not 
only kept to his rule of avoiding personalities, but he has 
managed not to recognize realities. So far as he person- 
ally is concerned, he seems not to know that there is an op- 
posing ticket in the field. Some of his friends insist that he 
will continue to ignore, straight to the finish. Others do 
not believe he will be able to do this; that the speeches of 
Hughes, Coolidge and Mellon will not be a sufficient an- 
swer to Alfred, that Hoover will have to hit back himself. 
Personally, I think he will no more be able to ignore the 
Happy Warrior in the last two weeks than he could ignore 
a large and angry boil on the back of his neck. 


Speaking of Mr. Mellon, word comes to me that the 
genial old gentleman’s speech is even now being written 
for him. He is to make it, I understand, in Pittsburgh, 
and it will not impose a very great mental strain on the 
already heavily burdened Mr. Mills. He can very easily 
use a lot of figures he has embroidered in his own bed- 
time radio talks. And he need have no new ideas at all. 
If he merely expresses the fundamental belief that prosper- 
ity and safety can only be assured through the continuance 
in power of the Republican party, the old gentleman will 
think it fine. Ty 2a 

Washington. 


The Plover 


Gone are your sweet cadenzas, 
O little world of song; 
But I foresaw no evil 
And tarried overlong. 


As I went on my way 
I heard a plover calling 
“O lost one, here am I— 


What hap is thee befalling ?”’ 


Rude hap had smote her bantling, 
For in my smiling road 

Its dusty bosom vaunted 
The dear last drops of blood. 


All unaware she called 

Nor knew her chick lay dying; 
The plover, on and on, 

Went crying, crying, crying. 


I, too, die on my journey; 
Yet tender voices strive, 
And call and call and call me 
As though I were alive. 
A. E, Copparp. 
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Copenhagen 


OMING into that famous harbor of Copenhagen 
where so many of the world’s ships have had to pass, 
you think of Venice as seen from the Adriatic. There is ty 
same low-lying city, the cathedral dome like Santa Mari, 
della Salute, the points and spires, the Dragon Tower, th, 
towers with their crowns, lanterns, spheres, in green, cop. 
per, lead, and heavy gilding. There are the same water. 
ways running in and out—nowhere in Copenhagen are yo, 
long absent from these arms of the sea, you are forever com. 
ing on them, at the head of a street, past a shaded church, 
beyond a palace. There is more black here than in Venic. 
black tugboats and sailboats and barges, black tones in thy 
buildings of the town, with a pervading gray coloring thy 
astonishes you by its frequency and by the lavishness of ix 
reliance on gold relief. Later, when you walk about th 
streets, the elegance and chic that this black gray and this 
lavish taste for gold achieve will take a gradual, slow hol 
on you in Copenhagen. 

And then before you know, you are landed pleasantly 
enough, mildly seen through the customs and on your way 
to your taxi; rich with the thought of all those throng 
laden with bouquets, who had come to meet their friend 
and families on the boat, and still richer with Danish in. 
vitations to dinner, lunch, supper parties, country excur. 
sions, heaped on you by patient and hospitable Danish fe 
low passengers. 

From the harbor the road leads straight to Tivoli, which 
is the Coney Island of Denmark, less pounding and mor 
easy for all citizens—the whole town walks there ami 
the flowers and lights and inexhaustible booths and cafés 
and not a Dane on the boat but has asked if I am going 
there. Tivoli has the famous pantomime, going unbrokenl 
for more than eighty years and so full of remembrances for 
those who are old, and fresh delight for their grandchildren. 
At Tivoli are some of the world’s best restaurants, sigo- 
posts to the perfection of the kitchen in this land wher 
people seem to be always eating and where the ordinay 
cooking must be the best in Europe. 

After that harbor entrance—where the superb castle of 
Kronborg with its towers at the very edge of the sea ha 
been already passed—after the harbor and Tivoli, whid 
seem to say two great Danish things, the sea and sea-faring, 
the love of pleasure, eating, talk, after all that the best wa 
to write of Copenhagen is in paragraphs of what is there; 
for it is still somewhat strange to most of us and not 
be usefully conveyed through those impressionistic methods 
by which Rome or Seville might be revealed or might 
veal one’s lyric mood. 

There is here (for me at least, till now never seen) thi 
Danish restatement of Dutch Renaissance that Christian 
IV brought into his country—during the reigns of the Eng 
lish Elizabeth and James—and perfected in the Rosenborg 
Slat, in the Bourse and the buildings around it, and bri 
liantly at Frederiksborg. There is here the application 
Renaissance forms to the older mass forms without any sutt 
understanding of the new design that had spread from tht 
South. There is no grandeur of mind in what arrived; 
the low ceilings, the confusing of plan, the whim a 
caprice, remain despite the new ornate grace and technica 
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,rilliance. But the Northern comfort and livableness begin 

and something of the charm, as is the case here 


and there in the Jacobean, whose origin and effort were 


thagen, parallel to this in Denmark. Here in Christian’s palaces 
to pass, HIN the original color and furniture remain to a great degree, 
¢ is the HMMM and seeing them, I am able to reflect how high was the color 
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in those English styles that we know now only as all scraped 
down and sober, in brown colored grained woods, fit for 
the dullest Puritan eye and the stalest sobriety, but in its 
proper day bright and gilded to the hilt. In sum, Denmark 
is an education in the Jacobean. 

There is the eighteenth-century Copenhagen: the palace 
of Count Schim in Ilmann and the four royal palaces that 
make up that Amelienborg Plads, adorable and choice, not 
to mention the many smaller palaces and houses. 

There are the churches of Copenhagen, Homens Kirke, 
Frue Kirke, Reformeret Kirke, Helligaands Kirke, with 
their old brick and stones, their facades, their long, nar- 
row windows and leaded clear glass, their towers ending 
in gold and copper green, their yards with trees. At night 
Copenhagen is but quietly lighted—an uncanny quiet to 
New York eyes—these churchyards scarcely lighted at all, 
and seen thus sitting back in shadow from the street, 
through high railings of black iron, clouded with their 
trees, they are among the lovely things of the town. 

There are the flowers, flowers growing everywhere, flow- 
ers for sale in every square, bought by everybody. They 
shall be a separate paragraph of Copenhagen. 

There are the museums, often, like that of the Industrial 
Arts in the old Frederiks-Hospital, arranged with a cer- 
tain delightful intelligence and easy charm that surpasses 
any I have seen anywhere else. They are marked by a 
richness, authenticity and abundance that might be surpris- 
ing in so small a country, if we had not already seen the 
ase, skill and pleasant fertility with which Danish life is 
carried on, in comfort, pleasure and the management of 
things. The Thorvaldsen Museum exhibits this greatest 
of modern efforts in the classical, a son of Denmark, a uni- 
versal darling of his epoch. And here in Copenhagen you 
delight in seeing how often the museums are filled with col- 
lections straight from the life and society of Denmark and 
Danish tastes—even the Chinese treasures were not ac- 
quired from Berlin and Paris dealers to serve as exhibition 
pieces, but came back with Danish traders and sea cap- 
tains from their long Eastern voyages. 

This fertility, ease and lightly taken resource and ability 
that you see in the museums, the cooking, the pleasant town, 
serve to express for me the sense I have of the country 
and the people, received in so flying a visit. I have heard 
Copenhagen described as urban, as distinguished and choice. 
It does not strike me as keyed to such a pitch as to be any 
of these, but rather as softer and more easily encountered. 
he people in the streets and cafés look comfortable, in- 
telligent, and provincial. On the trains, in the galleries, 
the palaces, squares, and gardens, they are the most un- 
obtrusively courteous, obliging, unaffected and comfortable- 
eyed that I have seen in Europe. You are constantly eased 
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long, perhaps even now, Denmark will have new ways of 
living to confront, in the stress of the commercial pressures 
of our epoch, but what you carry away now is unique in 
Europe. It leaves you with a sense of nothing to regret; 
seasoned travelers will know what that means. 

Stark YOUNG. 


Roses of Summer 
Roor GARDEN 


HE elevator glides up to a decorous halt; the ele- 

I vator boy sweeps back the clicking gates, the door 
slides open; and he announces ““The Roof!” The fat lady 
in the tight red dress gets out, accompanied by the fat man 
with eyes like oysters and lips like a rosebud, and followed 
by the other occupants of the elevator: two men with sleek 
hair, sleek faces and sleek evening clothes, a jovial man in 
horn-rimmed spectacles and tweeds, and a stunning crea- 
ture in yellow silk, who carries herself as if she had just 
won the prize at some show for woman-fanciers. 

As they wait while the women retire to the cloak-room, 
the men stroll about the thick-carpeted lobby, smoking cig- 
arettes and studiously avoiding the magnificent view from 
the windows—all except the man in tweeds, who rushes to 
it with noisy delight, and tries vainly to get his two sleek 
companions to come look. When the women have re- 
joined them, they move towards the dining-room; they are 
momentarily checked at the door by the suave but insistent 
head waiter, who wishes to be assured that they have re- 
served a table. A party has just been turned away, and 
now stand waiting their turn, looking rather vexed. This 
is at present quite a fashionable place to dine. 

The roof garden is a large oval room, with big alcove 
windows all around it. The walls and vaulted ceiling are 
painted a light blue, to indicate that a sky is overhead. The 
tables are clustered around the windows, and in the middle 
of the room is a dance-floor. On the dais at the far end, the 
orchestra are chatting among themselves; a quizzical, bald- 
headed man sits at the piano, idly playing a tune which 
no one can hear above the roar of the conversation, and 
glancing quickly here and there, and occasionally grinning 
and waving a hand to somebody he recognizes. The leader 
appears, a short plump young man bursting with good liv- 
ing. He looks lazily at the crowd of diners, and raises his 
arms. The orchestra crashes into the “Rhapsody in Blue.” 

When that is safely over, the people begin to dance. Most 
of the couples are fat and middle-aged. The lady in the 
tight red dress is indefatigable, and wears out partner after 
partner. It is a very hot night, and some of the men have 
to mop their brows. Now the orchestra is playing the 
latest hit: first they play it loudly, and then very softly, so 
that you can hardly hear the melody. When they begin to 
play it softly, one of the second violins steps up to the micro- 
phone. By the movements of his mouth and by the yearn- 
ing expression of his face you can tell that he is singing, 
but not a sound can you hear. His brow puckers, he opens 
his mouth wide, at the same time contriving to look wist- 
ful; as the chorus comes to an end, he closes his eyes and 
smiles with triumphant longing, and his Adam’s apple flut- 
ters. He sits down, and the orchestra plays loudly again. 
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As the fat lady in the tight red dress rises for her next 
dance, she pats herself nervously behind. It is such a hot 
night. Perhaps she is beginning to show through. 


Love aT SEA 


The first night, before the ship left Liverpool, there 
was a moon. But the fog shut down the next day, and it 
has been foggy every night since, with a rough sea and a 
wind that blows the spray over the decks. The first night, 
when the ship still lay in the Mersey, the two young lovers 
stood at the rail for hours, with their arms around each 
other, now and then turning their faces for a kiss. He is 
an undersized youth, with long hair that curls out from 
under his cap, and she is a pale, thin girl, with big eyes, 
her hair in a braid down her back, and tied with a ribbon. 

The second class is absolutely full up—mostly Scotch 
steam-fitters and their families going to look for jobs in 
America. That first night somebody brought out a pair 
of bagpipes, and somebody else an accordion, and there was 
a lot of singing, principally “Bonny Loch Lomond.” But 
the boy and girl were too much engrossed in each other to 
join in. No one pays much attention to them, and they 
keep to themselves; they are almost literally wrapped up 
in each other. Nothing interferes with their love-making. 
Occasionally they make the rounds of the deck, arms about 
each other, their pale faces shining; but as it grows rough- 
er, they stick close to the rail. The more the ship bucks 
and tosses, the closer they hug the railing and each other. 
Sometimes the girl leans far over, and is sick, but his arm 
never leaves her shoulder. And five minutes later they 
are kissing again, 


CARNIVAL 


Once a year, this little Connecticut village has a fair. 
It runs for a week, at nights. The proceeds this year are to 
go into the fund for the new Methodist parish house. The 
fair is held in the field next to the church; the booths are 
arranged in two long rows, so that the crowd wanders 
down a grassy way between this double line of attractions. 
Most of the booths contain the usual kind of gambling 
game—pitching hoops, or putting your money on the lucky 
number, which will get you an alarm clock or an aluminum 
sauce-pan. But the two chief features this year are the 
rattlesnake pen and the bathing beauties. The rattlesnake 
exhibit is presided over by the druggist, a quiet, sleepy- 
eyed village sophisticate. Rattlesnakes are his hobby: he 
caught every one of these himself. And right near here, 
too—just across the river. It makes the girls’ eyes get big 
to think of it. He stands in the middle of the pen, wear- 
ing high rubber boots, and slowly stirs up his pets with a 
long forked stick. Now and then he pins one down, stoops 
quickly, picks it up just behind the head, and holds it up 
so that the crowd can see, forcing its jaws open to show 
the fangs. A girl gives a shrill squeak, and the druggist 
smiles, a slow, satisfied smile. 

The bathing beauties have the advantage of a talented 
barker. He is a gentleman farmer, also something of a 
wit, and whenever he catches sight of any acquaintances 
in the crowd, he apostrophizes them with such vim that 
they come forward, abashed, and deposit their money. His 
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voice is stentorian, and the delights he shouts of have 
brought the men and boys crowding to his booth. From 4 
high platform a diving board extends over a tank of Water 
and to one side is a generous target. For fifty cents you 
get five baseballs, and every time you hit the bull’s-eye. the 
bathing beauty is automatically precipitated into the tani 
It is late in the summer, the evening air is chilly, and there 
has been such a run on this booth that the volunteer ba;},. 
ing beauties have all either caught colds or refused to ser), 
further. Their places have been taken by small hireling 
boys, who shiver as they wait their turn on the spring. 
board. There is not the same thrill, however, in making a 
small boy do an involuntary dive as there is in knocking 
off a pretty girl, and the barker is growing hoarse trying ty 
entice the crowd. But one old fellow always keeps com. 
ing back for more, without any urging from anybody. 1; 
is bent with age, and his thick glasses proclaim his nex. 
sightedness. He cannot see that the diving beauties hay 
changed their sex. Although he has already squandered five 
dollars and fifty cents without once hitting the target, he 
is still full of hope. 
T. S. Matruews. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Will Germany Pay? 


IR: It seems a pity that Mr. Frank Simonds, who enjoys such 

a deservedly high reputation as a commentator on militar 
operations and European political conditions, should now come 
forward in the role of chief economic prophet of pessimism oa 
reparations. His recent article, alarmingly captioned “The End 
of the Dawes Plan” and predicting its early collapse, indicates 
that he has come into the field of economic controversy at an ex- 
posed position once occupied by the extreme theorists, but from 
all appearances abandoned by them some months ago under the 
shell-fire of events. 

It is impossible within the limits of a letter to disentangle the 
web of economic half-truths and unfounded assumptions, mostly 
concerning an alleged transfer problem, out of which his prophecy 
of disaster is made. It is possible only to suggest one or two 
of the reasons why the school whose terminology he adopts has 
now become, excepting only its latest recruit, exceedingly cautious 
in the matter of predicting the failure of the Dawes Plan. 

Mr. Simonds is correct in suggesting that, as an operation in 
the international transfer of debt payments, the working of tie 
plan is at present dependent on foreign exchange made availabie 
to her through foreign loans. But, as I have elsewhere pointed 
out at length, both economic history and economic theory make it 
plain that there is nothing at all abnormal in this situation, or 
in its more or less indefinite continuance, and they further make 
it clear that when the time comes when Germany ceases to bor- 
row, it will come because, by the aid of the borrowed capital, 
she will have built up her productivity to the point of having 2 
accruing surplus of new capital of her own——available in the 
form of an export surplus of goods and services as the meats 
of continuing the transfer of payments on her international obii- 
gations. At the present stage, the desirable thing for Germany, 
as well as for her creditors, is that her foreign borrowings be it 
curred, as all borrowings should always be incurred, only {or 
purposes reasonably to be defined as productive. That this wil! 
be so in practice is substantially guaranteed by the safeguards 
which have been set up by the financial authorities concerned, both 
German and non-German, 

Mr. Simonds says that “next year, when the Dawes payment’ 
go up, when, not impossibly, Germany will refuse to borrow, % 
the American investors to lend, the end will arrive.” This is the 
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essence of his article. But he does not explain why Germany, 
needing capital for her industries, will refuse to borrow, or why 
the American investor, seeking employment for his surplus earn- 
ings, will refuse to lend. 

Does he mean to imply that Germany will deliberately decline 
to go forward with her own industrial and commercial rehabili- 
tation for the sake of denying to the French an equitable adjust- 
ment of war-burdens, and that she will be content to accomplish 
this denial, even though by so doing she pulls down the pillars 
of her own new and dearly bought prosperity? Can any other 
meaning than this possibly be assigned to Mr. Simonds’ words? 
And has this forecast of the German attitude anything to recom- 
mend it? Most observers credit the liberal movement in Germany 
with a high degree of intelligence, sincerity and vigor, and would, 
in consequence, characterize any such forecast as highly improb- 
able, if not fantastic. 

Georce P, AULp. 

New York City. 


IR: At bottom I think that the main difference between Mr. 

Auld’s view and mine rests upon his assumption that in the 
long run conditions which existed before 1914 will return, and 
that as a result the experience of the post-war period will in the 
end prove similar. I do not see how one can escape his conclu- 
sions if one accepts that view. 

But the analogy does not seem to me sound. In the first place, 
the vast pre-war capital investment of Europe in the United 
States and abroad generally was chiefly concentrated in new 
countries, destined to develop enormously; it was expended in 
building railways, etc., and there was no political consciousness 
of the process. 

For myself, I cannot believe there is any parallel between Ger- 
many as a field of investment today, and, let us say, the United 
States before 1914. The ultimate fate of Germany, industrially, 
depends to a large extent upon the restoration of world markets, 
world purchasing power, etc. Both Great Britain and Germany 
are up against the same problem. Both countries went through 
a period of domestic boom, following the arrival of peace, as a 
consequence of the starvation of the domestic market during the 
War. The British boom was several years ago, the German 
was just coming to an end when I was in Berlin last winter. 

If one assumes that, once foreign capital has got the German 
machine running, foreign markets will consume the necessary por- 
tion of German production and that the thing will happen rela- 
tively soon, well and good, but that is not the view of the Ger- 
man experts themselves. In my conception, Germany, like Brit- 
ain, is an over-populated, over-industrialized country, facing en- 
during consequences of the shift hastened, if not produced, by the 
War. There is, then, no real parallel with the situation of the 
under-developed and under-populated regions to which European 
capital was sent before 1914, 

Again, it is a notorious fact that the capital which is being 
lent to Germany is not, to the same degree as in the American 
case, being applied to development—very much of it is going into 
municipal loans which are expended in public parks and the like, 
in the things which, in our political parlance, would be de- 
scribed as “pork-barrel” appropriations. Gilbert has sufficiently 
elaborated that point. 

Finally we come to the political aspect. The German does 
not believe in the justice of reparations, and he is satisfied that 
if he had not been compelled to pay them—and to make other 
contributions as a result of his defeat—he would not now be 
obliged to borrow abroad. Collectively, he does not think of the 
foreign borrowings as ordinary transactions, but as consequences 
of wrongful treatment, in the first instance, at the hands of those 
now lending him money. He feels, in a measure, that he was 
first robbed and that his despoilers then, in order to keep him at 
the task ef paying tribute, have advanced him certain sums and 
taken a new mortgage on his future. 

Men like Schacht, with whom I talked in Berlin, are honestly 
disturbed because they see the evil consequences of any failure of 
Germany to meet the interest charges and amortization of her 
increasing private borrowings, and are, nevertheless, aware of 
the general national sentiment in this regard. 
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The real analogy, in my judgment, is not, as Mr. Auld thinks, 
between the Germany of today and the United States of pre- 
war era, but between Germany and Mexico. In the latter coun- 
try, for many reasons of a political character, public opinion and 
popular passion were aroused against foreign capital and against 
the assumed exploitation of the country for the foreign bond- 
holder, The result for the foreign investor everyone knows. 

At the close of the War I shared the general view of the 
Allies about German capacity to pay. I regarded Keynes as a 
mere pro-German. Only after nearly ten years of pretty steady 
travel and study of the actual European situation did I reach the 
conclusion that in the main he had been right. Today, I should 
be inclined to agree that, if reparations and debts were wiped 
out, the situation of 1914 would be restored to a degree, and that 
it might be possible to see in the flow of loans to Germany what 
you describe as a normal condition. Even then, however, I should 
be doubtful of the degree to which a restoration of the great Ger- 
man industrial machine, necessarily based upon foreign markets, 
could be sound and would not, in the end, involve overproduc- 
tion and its inevitable consequences. 

But we cannot ignore the political factor. The first considera- 
tion in viewing the value of any debt must be the state of mind 
of the debtor toward it, his view as to the moral and material 
claim upon him. And we have to face the fact that the German 
sees in reparations and in post-war loans only two similar dis- 
closures of a deliberate plundering of his country and the exac- 
tion of a tribute to be continued over decades. 

In sum, Mr. Auld and I differ because I believe that the anal- 
ogies of the pre-war time are inexact, because of war and post- 
war changes, and because I believe the psychological and political 
factors are totally changed. For new countries, for under-popu- 
lated and under-developed countries in Europe like Poland, Ru- 
mania, Jugoslavia, for example, and France also, as a country 
both under-populated and under-industrialized, I see a real anal- 
ogy with the United States and, indeed, all American countries 
before the War. Germany, Great Britain—so far as the British 
Isles are concerned—and Italy, by contrast seem to me in a dif- 
ferent situation. FRANK H. Srmmonps, 

Snowville, N, H. 


Briand’s Idée Fixe 


IR: Perhaps I am fed up with the editorial rat-tat-tat of the 

little Poincarés in the French newspapers; but it seems to me 
that the Germans at Geneva showed too much patience in merely 
not applauding Briand. They would have been justified in throw- 
ing a few eggs to show that they considered him a ham actor. 
Political France, with her ubiquitous concern over the safety of 
her borders, arouses the same suspicions as a woman who is too 
concerned over the safety of her virtue. Moreover, in this, as in 
all respects, her policy is determined by mere ideas of reality, 
which are no less effective determinants for being contrary to ac- 
tual reality. 

Propose to rectify any of the numerous injustices to minorities 
that actually threaten war; and Briand clubs you with the danger 
this would involve to peace. He has in mind, among others, the 
danger of attack from a united Germany and Austria, which is 
as unreal as the protection afforded by their political separation. 
Propose to insure peace by disarmament, and Briand cites the dan- 
ger of attack from Germany, which he cites also against the evac- 
uation of the Rhineland; when, in fact, the occupation for a few 
more years is plainly no protection against a real danger, and the 
danger is itself plainly not real. For Briand himself says that the 
only real guarantee ot peace is a sentiment for peace among the 
people of a nation, yet he will not accept as a real guarantee of 
French security such a sentiment among the German people, shown 
in its last elections, which makes a German attack inconceivable, 
except perhaps in final desperation over the treatment Germany is 
still getting, and even then the money would be lacking. And, 
finally, he has the effrontery to reproach Russia for her armaments, 
when Russia is the one nation which is open to attacks such as 
France fears, and precisely from France. B. H. Hacer. 


Antibes, France. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


that less than 70 years ago— 


A man could give away his wife’s children, 
even an unborn child? 
No woman without a man, was admitted to 
a restaurant or hotel? 
No married woman had a legal right to any 
money she earned? 


i The amazing life-story of “the woman who 
l; changed the mind of a nation” is told in 


i SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


By RHETA CHILDE DORR 
Author of “A Woman of Fifty” 


Every woman who goes to college or holds a good job, 
every woman lawyer, doctor, professor, scientist; every 
woman released from an intolerable marriage bond; 
every mother with power to protect her children; every 
woman who votes, owes it in large part to Susan B. 
Anthony, who at the age of 33, an obscure school 
teacher, swore to change the mind of the ruling class 
of men as to the barbarous position of woman. 


At your bookshop, $5.00 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Publishers of the best-seling “Beau Ideal,” “Brook 
Evans,” and “The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg.” 














The VERDICT of TIME 


True worth stands the test of changing times and 
varying public tastes. 

Making its first appearance in 1821, THE MAN- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN has been the unfailing but- 
tress for sane public opinion for more than a century. 


Che Manchester Guardian 


is published especially for overseas readers to give 
week by week in a concise form the gist of the news, 
reviews and opinions of THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
DAILY. 

It is a storehouse of information on international 
politics, European trends of thought, current English 
literature, and cultural developments the world over. 
The intellectually inclined in more than sixty countries 
depend on THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY to 
keep them furnished with reliable information on all 
important world happenings and to keep their view- 
point on vital affairs clear and unprejudiced. 


..MAIL THIS COUPON.......................... 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Candler Bldg., 

Times Square, New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for which send THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY to the below 
address. 


Name. 


Address. OE PLEA ISN! Bree Te ae 
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Blindfold Tests 


IR: Your New Republic article on what really happened jp 

an authentic blindfold test of various cigarettes is mo 
amusing. You know, of course, that Old Gold’s attempt to usurp 
the Smith Brothers field has precipitated a real fight in the jp. 
dustry to the temporary despair of the newspapers and mag. 
zines, whose advertising schedules have been cut heavily. 

If you care to reduce the blindfold test to a further absurdity 
I suggest a blindfold test which doesn’t require laboratory co», 
ditions. 

Thoroughly blindfold one of your friends whose veracity j, 
unquestioned; light two cigarettes, then take one unlighted anq 
put them in turn in the subject’s lips. Vary the order and fing 
whether he can tell which one is lit and which one not. 

About fifteen years ago, when I was inclined to be more posi. 
tive in my judgments than I am now, and then a confirmed 
smoker, I had to admit I couldn’t pick the lighted one. 

G. G. Frory, 

Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Mr. Castle and Liberia 


IR: In your issue of Wednesday, September 12, you say: 


Liberia is to have a financial adviser, appointed by Proj. 
dent Coolidge, who has already designated William R. Castle, 
Jr., our acting Secretary of State, for the post. 

I feel very sure that you want to have your facts right and this 
sentence is, of course, nonsense. President Coolidge does not ap- 
point the adviser, but merely designates him and the Liberian 
government can approve or disapprove the designation as they 
desire. It is perfectly obvious, futhermore, that no one has ever 
thought of designating me for the post and equally obvious that | 
should never think of taking it, both because I have been con- 
nected with the American government and because I should be a 
complete failure as financial adviser. 

W. R. Castze, Jr., 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF SraAir. 
Washington, D. C. 


[We, of course, regret that in summarizing from the daily press 
news reports of the arguments at Williamstown we included the 
erroneous report about Mr. Castle. As to whether President Coo!- 
idge “designates” or “advises,” however, we feel that the technical 
point is unimportant compared to the fact that Liberia is so over- 
whelmingly likely to accept the President’s choice—Tue Eprioxs.) 





(— _ 





Contributors 


Joun Viscount Mortey of Blackburn was a Member of 
Parliament from 1882, and held office in every Liberal 
Cabinet after 1885. He died in 1923. | 

SisLey Hupp.esron is Paris correspondent of the Christian | 
Science Monitor. He is the author of “France and the 
French,” “Those Europeans,” “Poincaré, A Biographical 
Portrait,” and other books. 

A. E. Copparp is the author of “Fishmonger’s Fiddle,” | 
“Adam and Eve and Pinch Me,” and other books. 

Rozert Herrick, formerly professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is the author of “Together,” 
“Waste,” “Chimes,” and other novels. 

Harry Etmer Barnes, professor of Historical Sociology at 
Smith College, is the author of “The Social History of | 
the Western World,” “The New History,” and other || 
books. | 

Tueopore SPENCER is an instructor and tutor at Harvard 
University. 

Conrap AIKEN, poet, critic, and fiction writer, is the | 
author of “Blue Voyage” and other books. His “Cos- 
tumes by Eros,” a collection of short stories, has just | 
been published. | 

B. W. Bacon has just retired, after thirty-two years of ser- 
vice, from the Buckingham chair of New Testament 
Criticism and Exegesis in Yale University. 
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“CREDOS” 
-I.- 
Further “State- 
ments of Belief” 


of America’s lead- 
ing authors. 


ALAIN-FOURNIER 
By Havelock Ellis 


A masterly essay introducing to the 

English world a young French gen- 
jus and his recently recognized 
masterpiece, “Le Grand Meaul- 
ness” (“The Wanderer”). 


THE WISDOM OF 
Mrs. TREVANNA 
By C. E. Montague 
A gentle, witty story, in 
which the great English 
critic summed up the 
free-thinking, free-talk- 
ing younger generation 
that has been alarm- 
ing elders all over 
the world. 




















Reviews of ryan" 
books, oa 
articles by 

Thomas Craven 
Carl Sandburg 


R. LeClere Phillips 
Atwood H.Townsend 


“THE BRIDGE 
OF DON GENE’S 

NOSE” 
By Robert Benchley 
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New Rerublie Readers are cordially Invited to a Dinner to 


NORMAN THOMAS 


Soctalist Candidate for President Contributing Editor of the Nation 
Monday, Octeber 15, 1928, at 6:30 o’cleck 


at the Aldine Club 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Besides Norman Thomas, who will speak on “The Issues of the 


Campaign, ” brief talks will be given on “Why I am Supporting 
Thomas” by 

John Haynes Holmes W. E. B. DuBois 

Harriot Stanton Blatch Merris Hillquit 

Kirby Page Jesse H. Holmes 


Rebert Morss Lovett, Chairman 


Tickets at $2.50 may be obtained from Independent Committee 
for Thomas for President, Room 914, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City (Tel. te hit one D860). 

















JOIN THE POETRY CLAN, and receive the six out- 
standing new books of verse of the coming year— 
chosen, one every two months, by the editors of 
POETRY: A MAGAZINE OF VERSE, the only au- 
thoritative organ of the art. Send $12 to POETRY, 
232 East Erie Street, Chicago, or write for particulars. 














EARN $25 WEEKLY 
Spare time, writing for newspapers, magazines. Experience 
unnecessary. Copyright Book, “How to Write for Pay” 
Free. Press Reporting Inst., 1060 St. Louis, Mo. 











REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patterns free. Cut lengths by Mall, Carriage Paid. 

NEWALL, 159 Stornoway, Scotland. 
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THE NEW TEMPLE 


By JOHAN BOJER 
Bojer’s mighty sequel to his modern classic, The Great 


Hunger. 
writers of the day. 


A stimulating novel by one of the greatest 


$2.50 


A LITTLE CLOWN LOST 


By BARRY BENEFIELD 
Author of The Chicken-Wagon Family, etc. 


The touching story of one little clown’s love for a dreamer. 
“Thus far Mr. Benefield’s best book.’’—New York Herald 


Tribune. 


$2.00 


DAY OF FORTUNE 
By NORMAN MATSON 


The most discussed novel of the season. 


*‘Reawakens 


childhood memories left untouched by Tom Sawyer and 


THE FIGURED 


FLAME 
By JANE DARROW 


A girl eg he struggle to 
free herself from her home 


$2.50 


FLOWERDOWN 
By ANN KNOX 


A fine novel af the American 
invasion of post-war E ng- 
land. $ 





Huckleberry Finn.”"—New York Evening Post. $2.50 
TENTS OF BABE EVANSON 
WICKEDNESS By CATHARINE BRODY 

By MELLA RUSSELL The spirit of Manhattan 
McCALLUM nutwe’ Babes 

8 ones ye of the 
1 ag — he $2.50 FOOLS IN 
MORTAR 


By DORIS LESLIE 
Author of The Starling, ete. 


A modern love story with a 
colorful background of Sict- 
ly and London. $2.00 


THE GOLDEN 


ROUND 
By FRANCES WINWAR 


Author of The Ardent Flame, ete. 
A passionate romance of the 
18t century charming) 

written. $2.00 


A-RAFTING ON THE MISSISSIP’ 
By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


A spirited contribution to Americana by the Pulitzer Prize 


Winner of 1927. 


WORLD DRIFT 
By EDWARD ALS- 
WORTH ROSS 


A sociologist looks at the 
world about him and com- 
ments upon it. $2.00 


! THE CHEVALIER 


BAYARD 
By SAMUEL SHELLA- 
BARGER 


A Mography of the last fig- 
ure of the age of chivalry. 
Illustrated. $4.00 





Revealing the most romantic chapter in 
the story of Old Man River. 


Illustrated. $3.50 


BULLETS AND 
BOLOS 


By JOHN R. WHITE 


The exciting story of thir 
teen years in the Phili 
pines. Illustrated. 33.50 


MY AFRICAN 
GARDEN 
By SHEILA MAC- 


DONALD 


The tribulations of a garden 
lover in far-off Africa. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


MEXICO AND ITS HERITAGE 
By ERNEST GRUENING 


An authoritative, comprehensive and stirring book which | 


analyzes the problems of Mexico. 


“Were I asked to name 


the book of the season I would point to MEXICO AND 
ITS HERITAGE.”—Charles J. Finger, New York World. | 


Illustrated. $6.00 | 








THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


New York | 
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hope a million 
will be sold! 


So said not one reviewer, but half a dozen. 


Five months after publication the count is just six thou- 
sand. That would not be bad if this were an ordinary 
book. But with Power Control a dominant issue in a 
campaign in which a decision will be rendered, it is a 
pity the hopes of the reviewers have not been realized. 
One million people could and would read this book if 
it were placed in their hands. It is far from being dull. 


Nor is it one-sided. But while good-humored and fair, 
“its wallops are terrific.” 


Everyone interested in the outcome of the election 
should read this book before the 6th of November. And 
everyone participating as a progressive in the current, 
healthful revival of intelligent political discussion should 
be seeing the New Republic every week. To make it 
easy to do both we offer for immediate acceptance 6 
months of the New Republic (26 issues) and free copy 
of Power Contro] for $2.50. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 


Whatever one’s opinions 
on the subject of this 
book, the volume is well 
worth reading. 


—Engineering- 
News Record. 
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For the attached $2.50 enter my subscription for 6 months and send 
me post-paid and FREE a copy of Power Control, by Raushenbush 
and Laidler. 
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HY does Herman Melville mean so 
much more to us than he did to his own 
contemporaries? What has his thought 
one for us, and what has his vision given? 

The change that has come about is not merely 
change of style, so that the things which amused 
{r. Stedman and Mr. Lowell are now old-fash- 
bned, like hooped skirts, while the things that con- 
erned Melville are, like the cubist quilts and cover- 
ts of the 1850's, distinctly modern. ‘Typee”’ is 
ill as good a book as Mr. Stedman thought it: 
ut we see now that it belongs to a more common 
rder of literature, whereas “Moby-Dick,” the 
ore closely we consider it, mounts to that lonely, 
ind-swept plateau in whose rarefied air only the 
nest imaginations can breathe. Distinctly, “Moby- 
Dick” belongs with the “Inferno” and “Hamlet” 
nd “Lear” and the “Brothers Karamazov”; and if 
does not establish its right to this company, it 
ust occupy a lower place than the successful 
ovels of its period, a “David Copperfield” or a 
Pendennis,” books written with a complete accep- 
lance of the current limitations and provincialities. 
Melville’s work, taken as a whole, expresses that 
ragic sense of life which has always attended the 
ighest triumphs of the race, at the moments of 
ompletest mastery and fulfillment. Where that 
nse is lacking, life shrivels into small prudences 
nd petty gains, and those great feats of thought 
nd imagination which transform the very charac- 





The Significance of Herman Melville 


ter of the universe and relieve human purpose from 
the weak sufficiency of toiling and eating and sleep- 
ing in a meaningless, reiterative round, shrivel 
away, too. John Ruskin saw the truth of this when, 
in spite of his pacifist convictions, he praised the art 
of war, for its effect upon the human spirit: life be- 
comes intensified and purposive when the battle 
with the forces of Nature, like Ahab’s battle, is a 
deliberate pursuit and challenge, and not merely an 
apathetic waiting for a purely physiological cnd. 
The tragedy of life, its evanescence, its frustra- 
tions, its limitations within physical boundaries al- 
most as narrow as a strait-jacket, its final extine- 
tion becomes, in a day that consciously embraces its 
fate, the condition of an heroic effort. It is just be- 
cause these things lie in wait that man defies the 
gods, cherishes the images he has created and the 
relations he has solidified in custom or thought, and 
centers his efforts on those things which are least 
given to change. Though the sensible world is not 
derived, as Plato thought, from the heaven of 
ideas, the opposite of this is what every culture must 
strive for: to derive from the sensible world that 
which may be translated to a more durable heaven 
of Forms. 

Within the world of these forms there is Life, 
a thing of value, and not merely living, a matter 
of fact and habit and animal necessity. Whether 
one develops this tragic sense of life on a battle- 
field, like Sophocles, or in a whaleboat, like Melville, 
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it is a precious experience: for living, merely living, 
as every profane writer from Petronius Arbiter to 
Theodore Dreiser has shown, brings boredom, 
satiety, despair: whereas Life is eternal, and he 
who has faith in it and participates in it is saved 
from the emptiness of the universe and the point- 
lessness of his own presence therein. Living, for 
man, in all but the most brutish communities, like 
those of the savages of the Straits of Magellan or 
the outcasts of a Liverpool or New York slum, in- 
cludes and implies this Life: and when Melville 
summons into his whaler the several races of the 
world, he is expressing the universal nature of that 
effort which caps nature with culture, existence with 
meaning, and facts with forms. Ahab’s tragic strug- 
gle is the condition of every high endeavor of the 
mind; while adjustment, acquiescence, accepting 
outward conditions as inward necessities, though 
they may prolong living in the physical sense, effec- 
tually curtail Life: this attitude, the attitude of 
Melville’s contemporaries, the attitude of the rou- 
tineers and philistines at all times—and they have 
never perhaps been so numerous as today—disrupts 
life far more completely than illness and death do; 
for it brings about a deliquescence of forms, such 
as the nineteenth century showed in all its common 
arts, and a disintegration of human purposes. 
When that happens, the White-Whale of brute en- 
ergy reigns supreme: Life itself is denied: living 
produces no values, and men hide their emptiness 
by embracing weak counterfeits of purpose. 
Melville’s younger contemporaries, who fought 
in the Civil War, knew Life and Death; but those 
who prospered in the years that followed knew 
something more dreadful than simple death: they 
knew chaos and purposelessness and disintegration, 
such chaos and purposelessness, mixed with a wan, 
reminiscent hope, as Henry Adams pictured in his 
“Education.” Herman Melville portrayed a hu- 
man purpose, concentrated to almost maniacal in- 
tensity, in ““Moby-Dick”; and in “Benito Cereno,” 
in “Bartleby,” and in “The Confidence Man,” he 
showed the black aftermath, when the purpose is 
not sustained and carried out in art, and when he 
himself was deserted in his extremity, by contem- 
poraries who neither understood nor heeded nor 
shared his vision. No single human mirid can hold 
its own against all that is foreign to it in the uni- 
verse: Shakespeare’s heroes issue their brief defi- 
ance, before they are blotted out: such unity of 
spirit as one may possess, as philosopher or poet, 
must be sustained in the community itself. A new 
culture, the product of two hundred and fifty years 
of settled life in America, had produced “Walden,” 
the “Leaves of Grass,” Emerson’s “Notebooks,” 
and “‘Moby-Dick”; but that culture, instead of sus- 
taining and carrying forward the integration of 
man and nature and society shadowed forth in 
those books, was completely uprooted by the Civil 
War, and a material civilization, inimical in many 
aspects to the forms and symbols of a humane 
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culture, was swept in by the very act-of destructic, 
Two generations of that material civilizay, 
have shown us its lopsidedness, its aimlessness, jy 
grand attempt to conceal its emptiness by extending 
concrete roads and asphalted streets and vacuy 
cleaners to more and more remote terrains: oy 
most humane writers, like Mr. Sherwood Anderso 
have shown how mercilessly the whole human b:; 
is crippled by this one-sided triumph; and even oy 
most bewildered writers, who have exulted in ,| 
these maimed energies, have shown in their very ag 
of deification how brutal and aimless they are. \y, 
realize that the effort of culture, the effort to ma 
Life significant and durable, to conquer in ourselyg 
that formidable confusion which threatens frog 
without to overwhelm us—this effort must bez 
again. And in thus making a beginning we are nex. 
er to Whitman with his cosmic faith and Melyik 
in his cosmic defiance, than we are to a good pat 
of the work of our own contemporaries. It is no 
that we go back to these writers: it is, rather, thi 
we have come abreast of them; for in creating tha 
new synthesis, in lieu of the formless empiricism 
and the rootless transcendentalisms of the last thres 
centuries, the writers of our own classic past wer 
nearer to the contemporary problem than almog 
any of the Europeans ha¥e been—-since the physic’ 
remains of another culture in Europe give the mini 


Herman Melville’s world is our world, magnif 
icently bodied and dimensioned: our synthesis mus 
include and sublimate that very quest of power 
which Melville portrayed with such unique skill, 
a combination of science and adventure and spirt. 
ual hardihood, in “Typee,” “Mardi,” and “Moby 
Dick.” Melville’s life warns us not to stop here: 
men must test their strength in surrender as well 3 
in lonely conquest: he who knows neither soci 
union nor sexual passion nor love is indeed an |sb 
mael, who finds himself an outcast because he has 
cast out that which was most precious to his own n 
ture: there is love in the universe as well as power! 
the sun warms and the rain slakes the thirst: the 
whales dally and the first song of creation 1s tht 
song of sex. : 

The synthesis that Melville foreshadowed in his 
ideas is not simply a logical structure: the search for 
such an abstract solution of life's problems is one o 
the idola of the closet. Melville’s synthesis was em 
bodied in acts and deeds. During the years of hi 
early manhood, as he wandered about the world ani 
contemplated existence under the stars and bore 
hand in working the ship, his environment, his exp¢ 
rience, and his vital relationships were a single it 
teger. He did not lack what libraries and the soci 
heritage of man gives; but he mixed this. with active 
ties that gave back to books the subtle propertis 
that cannot be transmitted to the printed page, bu 
must be derived directly from life. The reviewes 
in London might well have been shocked by the spe 
tacle of a “common sailor” writing “Typee.” M 
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‘tle had bridged in literature that great gap be- 
veen the respectable, learned professions and the 
ommon trades that had hitherto. been crossed, with 
sre exceptions, only by those who definitely had 
jst caste, or who, like Burns, had risen with a sense 
f uneasy sullen pride to acceptance among people 
»f high rank, 

America had taken all the established castes and 
assifications of Europe and left them to sort them- 
elves out according to nature and ability. By a sin- 
rular dissociation of ideas, which involved the de- 
truction of an old social tissue, it had permitted a 
ree and disinterested creature, a man, to emerge 
rom a conglomeration of classes and practical in- 
erests. Melville was not primarily a sailor; he was 
ot an adventurer; he was a man sailing, a man ad- 
-enturing, a man thinking, proving in his early man- 
ood that a whole and healthy life may involve 
many functions, without sacrificing its wholeness 
snd health to any one of them. Whitman with his 
ursing and carpentering, Thoreau with his pencil- 
aking and gardening, were Herman Melville's 
brothers in the spirit: they did not disdain the prac- 
ical life: they faced it manfully: but instead of neg- 
ecting every other activity for “business,” they saw 
hat what was called business was only a small part 
of the totality of living: they behaved towards it, as 
Vhitman said, as if it were real, with the knowledge 
hat merely getting a living was not a sufficient con- 
ribution to Life. Brutal though Melville found 
whaling to be, it communicated, nevertheless, a 
sense of Life: there was astronomy and mathe- 
natics and natural history and art and religion with- 
n the bulky hold of the whaler, as well as technics 
and business and the daily logbook. 

The vision that grew out of this experience was 
2 whole one, not, like the science of its time, sub- 
prdinated to practical interests or even narrower 
etaphysical schemata. Through this dissociation 
from inherited values all things began at scratch: 
o one element in life, except sex, carried a handi- 
ap. Melville’s settling down was inevitable, inevit- 
able and difficult; but the difficulty was not due to the 
nability of a restless adventurer to accept a tamer 
and more even existence: it was due to the fact that, 
aving known a rounded and cultured life, however 
savage and exacting, he could not submit to the desic- 
ated routine of Western civilization, with its con- 
empt for art, its gross disregard for the higher 
anifestations of science, its dislike for meditation, 
ts subservient religion, its frank subordination of all 
other values to that of Comfort. Melville’s contem- 
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bore ; poraries, with chance exceptions, neither lived as full 
od a life as he had lived in the South Seas, nor were 
g io ey able to understand it even as a theory. For 
| $0 


ese contemporaries, Melville’s vision was an ex- 
ple of Bedlam literature : they did not realize that 
Bedlam was precisely the world they lived in, and 
hat Melville’s vision, like Emerson's, like Whit- 
an’'s, like Thoreau’s, was a part, and a great part, 
of a growing whole, 
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The stripping down of Herman Melville’s ego, 
which he began in “Mardi” and finished in “Pierre,” 
was a sloughing away of labels, nicknames, party 
war-cries, habits, conventions, and acceptances; it 
was, necessarily, a prelude to that building up of a 
new ego, a surer and more central I, which is the 
task of our own time both for men and for commu- 
nities. Melville himself was crippled in the work 
of reconstruction by a hiatus in his own career, which 
was followed and made final by the social hiatus of 
the Civil War: though he sought to complete the 
work in “Calarel,” one cannot pretend that he did 
anything but foreshadow this mended psyche, this 
more richly integrated self: one of his last poems, 
“The Lake of Pontosuce,” perhaps approaches 
nearer to the goal than any other work of his. It 
is useless, however, to speculate upon what might 
have been: the accidents that befell Melville are 
part of that malign doom that he himself pictured 
in ““Moby-Dick,” and they do not affect the essence 
of his work. Whatever Melville’s life was, his art 
in ‘‘Moby-Dick” was that integration and synthesis 
which we seek. Through his art, he escaped the 
barren destiny of his living: he embraced Life; and 
we who follow where his lonely courage led him, 
embrace it too. That embrace was a fertile one, and 
in each generation it will bring forth its progeny. 
The day of Herman Melville’s vision is now in the 
beginning. It hangs like a cloud over the horizon 
at dawn; and as the sun rises, it will become more 
radiant, and more a part of the living day. 

Lewis Mumrorp. 


The Perfect Lover 


The Tale of Genji, by Lady Murasaki. Translated by 
Arthur Waley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Four vols. $3.50 each. 


2 ber TALE OF GENJI” has been compared 
with the robust English “Tom Jones,” even 
more futilely with Proust’s epic of the introvert. Prince 
Genji might with more reason have been compared 
with “Anatol,” although the delicate, evanescent senti- 
mentality of the Japanese lover is anything but the heavily 
scented boudoir atmosphere of the bourgeois Austrian. As 
for Casanova’s record of physiologic achievement, that is 
just what Lady Murasaki wisely abstained from portraying 
in detailing the amorous adventures of her hero. Even the 
Don Juan myth fails to suggest the Genji type of lover, 
for Don Juan was primarily interested in his record of 
“conquests,” while Genji’s forte was fidelity to many. I 
know of no notable fiction in our western world that sug- 
gests even remotely this beautiful picture of an exotic, an 
exquisite civilization that has wholly passed away, nor do I 
gain either understanding or comfort from the encomiums 
of the critics thrust in one’s face on the jackets of these 
four volumes. 

It is true that “The Tale of Genji,” written about 
1000 A. D. by a lady at the imperial court of Japan, 
illuminates strikingly our own so different age by its subtle 
resemblances and its even more subtle differentiations. But 
that is the gift of all superior artists, the quality of imagin- 
ative prescience in all great literature. Shakespeare and 
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Dostoyevsky covered all the “discoveries” of psychoanalysis, 
without the pedantic terminology. So Lady Murasaki, 
writing of the polygamous court society of medieval Japan, 
reveals most of the passiona!l and sentimental perplexities 
of Park Lane or Park Avenue, proving that polygamy as 
practised in the most highly civilized circles differs little 
humanly from monogamy imperfectly practised in our own 
less civilized society. ‘The Japanese novelist does more 
than, this, of course: in Genji—Prince Charming—the 
conquerer of the hearts of men and women alike, by his 
beauty, charm, and accomplishments, she has presented 
more adequately than any other novelist a fascinating type 
of male. Genji, as he develops under the admiring hand 
of his creator, is primarily the Lover, neither the seducer 
nor the master nor the sensualist. From early youth to 
age—he died before he was fifty, a wise precaution !—his 
was the ceaseless pursuit of satisfying beauty and charm, 
the search for full realization through women of all the 
glowing possibility of life within himself. That is the 
essence of the nature of the true lover! Within his being 
lies the never-to-be-achieved dream of a complete union, 
glimpses of whose attainment the lover perceives, here, 
there, in obvious contacts as well as in hidden corners. 
Himself a paragon of all the graces of person, at the pin- 
nacle of his society, yet without the encumbrance of im- 
perial dignity, so exquisitely endowed that his clothes, his 
dancing, music, verses aroused universal admiration, he 
sought love, at first joyously, impetuously, then more 
soberly, and latterly as the glamor of life faded to 
autumn colors, more discriminatingly, sought that mirror 
of himself which he was never wholly to discover in one 
person, but whose many facets he—temporarily—enjoyed. 
He was the “Shining One,” not merely for all women, but 
to men, even to the almost unrecognized laity of the com- 
mon world beyond the palace gates. 

Genji was never exposed to serious censure (except his 
own, for the sin of loving his father’s secondary wife). 
His amours, no matter how many emotional complexities 
they involved, how much trouble they caused him, were 
never the subject of adverse criticism by his contemporaries. 
Thus in a free medium he pursued his illusion throughout 
a lifetime, and, being the perfect lover, he never dropped 
a tender relationship once formed. Death occasionally re- 
duced the number of his commitments, but births also 
increased them. Indeed, the complications of the later 
volumes are largely concerned with his efforts to keep in 
touch with all the accumulated interests of his earlier years 
—and their consequences. Having built a magnificent new 
palace, he housed his four more important affiliations in the 
four wings, each with its own garden, park and lakes, 
where he could hover over them all, giving each beloved 
that special guardianship for which he was famous. Such 
an existence involved, obviously, a perpetual adjustment 
of the surfaces to keep placid the atmosphere of his palace. 
The aim of the perfect lover was to preserve harmony 
among the contending interests, which his habit of not for- 
getting whatever had once aroused his tenderness presented 
to him. But women once loved by a Genji usually con- 
doned his digressions, secretly conscious of their own in- 
capacity to monopolize his various nature. And when un- 
able to endure the loss of his whole attention, they would 
quietly, decorously take the veil and die-—a delicate form 
of suicide, which Lady Murasaki employs perhaps sym- 
bolically. 

This Perfect Lover—the Shining One—moves through 
the romance in an environment better adapted to emotional 
refinement than any the world has ever known—in the 


sheavily charged with moral values. And yet it would & 
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hieratic court of old Japan, where the cult of persona] », 
tionship was so developed as to blend imperceptibly \; 
the religious cult. Genji’s chief activities, other thay |, 
were those of state, and largely ritualistic. To ou; , 
realistic, “hard-boiled” age there must be something b,4; 
in this cult of the emotions, either esthetic or religi 
or amatory. Also, in the picture of a refined conveny; 
ality of manners through which the individual expreg 
himself. We westerners have never evolved anything py 
cisely like this cult of sensibility, although England jp 4 
Restoration, France under the Grand Monarque, inj 
tain circles of renaissance Italy faintly suggest it. }, 
today, abetted by a pseudo-scientific psychology 2p; | 
craving for machine technique, we repudiate contempy 
ously such emotional “sentimentalism,” and ruthless 
destroy the perfume of life by our coarse analyses. J 
the hard-boiled of this unfortunate generation, Genii’s pp 
occupation with forms, his never-ending exchange of vena 
with his various beloveds (as well as with men friends) 
his sensitiveness to moods and to aspects of nature my 
seem mere “applesauce.” All the same, our realistic wory 
has lost immeasurably in delicacy of perceptions, whic) vin 

both interest and significance to human life. Deligh: Or 
perfumes and fabrics, in the placing of flowering shniy an 
and waterfalls, in the subtleties of penmanship and poets cal 
style—every act was for these few favored beings px. 

meated by sensibility. The chapter titles alone indicate ty D. 
nature of their ceremonial preoccupations—“The Festiv 

of Red Leaves,” “The Spray of Plum Blossom,” “Ty ( 
Sacred Tree,” “The First Song of the Year,” “A Bed ¢ 
Carnations,” etc. And the lover prized less the physid 
charm of his beloved than her wit, her grace, her breeding - 
displayed in the downward stroke of the writing brush 


| Sees S846. 


in the fanciful allusion to a known poem, or her skill is ha 
choice of colors. “ 


Nothing in such a society, exquisitely concerned with 
feeling, could be more remote from, let us say, Tolstoy’ “ts 
“Anna” or George Eliot’s “Daniel Deronda,” both » . 


wrong to leave an impression that the court life of oli ve 
Japan as revealed in this chronicle of a lover was totally ox 
lacking in what we should recognize as morality, subjc- - 
tive and social: its imperative commands are evident Se 


every page, what the individual owes to himself in cov 
duct, a very intense realization of wrong-doing and of ex 
cellence of behavior, not always ours. We are naturally 
interested in the working of a licitly polygamous society 

in contrast with an illicitly polygamous society such # ha 


ours. Plural marriages were not only permitted in thee ter 
higher circles of Japan, but were considered inevitable " 

Beginning with the peror, however, there was alway » 
one chief wife, with Gae or more secondary attachments * 
the relationships depending more on the prescribed social - 
ranks of the contracting parties than on priority or pre- - 
erence. Genji, for example, married to a woman of equi o 
rank, could not even on this wife’s death elevate his bes - 
loved companion to the position of an equal mate. Ree ov 
tionships between the sexes became, therefore, high!y * “ 
dividualized, each union prescribing its own peculiar status a 


It must be admitted that there resulted much jealous 
many heart-burnings, especially for women, whose sen ‘ 
tiveness to status was not any less than it is toda : 


Humiliation often ended in death, a voluntary resignatiot : 
of the world. The complications created by the polygamous pi 


customs seem no less—if no more!—than those we sufier 


under nominal monogamy. Genji, the supreme lover, created h 
for himself many such complications of conflicting alle - 
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: and he possessed sufficient imagination and sympathy 
to realize the suffering he might inflict, to guard against it 
where possible, to mitigate it by constant kindness. ‘Thus his 
story presents fairly the insoluble sex conflict—the search, 
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onal pg 
bly Ww; 
han lo 


. hai the demand for variety in the male, the jealous desire to pos- 
Teli : sess and absorb in the female. Even Genji’s son Yugari, 
* oa deeply in love all his youth with his cousin to whom he was 
ate. happily married at last, with many children—recognized 
ning py in contrast with his vagrant father as a “serious person” 


—succumbed to an infatuation that nearly wrecked his 
home. . . . So the observant chronicler would seem to 
indicate that the Genji fate (karma)—the lover’s fate 
—must repeat itself eternally, so long as men and wo- 
men are born. with the desire to complete themselves. 
“Companionate marriage,” a commonplace in Genjiland, 
seems to be no solution to the problem. 
Ropert HERRICK. 
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ich gin The Foundations of Education. Vol. I: The Aims and 
light ig Organization of Education, by J. J. Findlay. Henry Holt 
 shruby and Company. 345 pages. Vol. II: The Practice of Edu- 
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rest Cus tine Tess thee in the habit of oo 


m tempting to see wholes by describing in minute de- 
physi tail all discoverable parts; they have been the conceivers 
a sed and builders of systems of thought. American thought has 
| 7 been for the most part unconscious of wholes; its tendency 
- brush J 
ry has been to emphasize parts and allow the whole to take 
skill is - 
care of itself. In comsequence of these trends, German 
d wit thought has traditionally merged in well rounded, orderly 
olstor' and finished works; the American product, on the contrary, 
all d has usually been disorderly, unfinished, spotted. German 


ould be sentences end with periods, while American sentences end 
; with semi-colons or dashes. It is as if the Germans were 


of olf : Paes , 
accustomed to a universe consisting of many diverse but 


ree interrelated parts. The task of the German thinker, there- 
ay fore, was to discover how to put the parts together, Ameri- 
— can thinkers have been content to break up the parts into 
da still smaller parts. 

tural It becomes apparent that the above distincion is no 
eer longer wholly valid. The younger thinkers in Germany 
uch @ have come to realize that truth has a way of eluding sys- 
» toe tems. They have come to see that thought, in so far as it 


vitable is integral with action, may profit from giving attention 
# to manageable parts. Even the Gestalt psychology, which 


alway 
ati at first sight appears to belong to the older trend, repre- 
al sents an attempt to get at controllable behavior; its total 
— situation falls far short of the more ambitious systems of 
f equi tradition. And it is certainly true that American thinkers 
«best are beginning to appreciate the lack of satisfaction which 
Rele comes from continuous living with parts. Thus far, this 
sly ia dissatisfaction is derived largely from esthetic sources, but 
total there are unmistakable indications of its impact in other 
aloug, spheres of thought. 
ee English thought, that is, the thought of England, is in- 
eodall fluenced more directly by Germany than by America. 
nation (The term “America” is here used according to custom 
amo to designate principally the United States.) And yet, in a 
ues curious way, much of modern English thought seems to 
created harmonize, if not synthesize, German and American em- 


g alle Phases. Something of the older American pluralism 
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gets itself mixed with something in the older German 
unity. 

Three forces struggle for place in English thought: 
science, classicism and humanism. It is the last-named, 
humanism, which seems to weave the central strand. And 
it is this humanistic quality which patently provides the 
best of English thought with its finer insights. English- 
men strive to bring their ideas into relation with some- 
thing solidly human. This is insight: to reveal the mean- 
ing of things and events in terms of their derivation from 
an influence upon human nature. Thus, when Professor 
Findlay begins his systematic work on education he attri- 
butes the conception to his German teachers, but as he pro- 
ceeds it becomes clear that he has been deeply influenced 
by the American emphasis upon changing human nature. 
In fact, his chief concern in the area of values derives from 
his insights into human limitations and aspirations. In- 
dividuality and sociality are both given data of human 
nature; neither the one nor the other may be used as the 
sole end of education. “Fellowship increases with the pas- 
sage of time side by side with our inner experience of the 
expanding self.” And “the school, when all is said, is 
not an appropriate venue for a new gospel; the reformer 
can only ask that our children should be so educated as 
to remain sensitive to the intimations of adventure.” In 
Volume II, where he compares Dewey and Tagore, he 
comes even nearer an insight integrated through a fine 
and sensitive view of human nature. “No .two types 
[Dewey and Tagore] more remote from each other 
could be named, yet they are united by practical experi- 
ence of child-life which bridges the chasm between East 
and West. . .. Tagore and Dewey also honor science 
and use it, but as a means to a greater end, the end being 
behavior in a social and spiritual society. For both of them 
the meaning and purpose of life is the one thing that mat- 
ters: the life they cherish is not some future field of ac- 
tivity or success, for which this or that subject or method 
may prepare, but the life that now is, that now fulfills 
itself, both in individual experience and in codpera- 
tion.” 

There is, then, for Professor Findlay but one supreme 
aim for all education, namely, “the nurture of the human 
spirit.” Body-mind, intelligence, art, morals, citizenship 
—these are constituent values which find their places only 
as they serve the human spirit. No single portio:. of man’s 
life is more important than another; conflict occurs in 
every sphere. The task of education is to harmonize the 
whole of life, to find rhythm, balance, and concord for the 
total personality—which includes the individual and the 
social, the one and the many, the objective and the sub- 
jective. From this point onward, Professor Findlay dis- 
cusses such topics as types of schools, teachers, educational 
costs, educational authorities, the curriculum, co-education, 
pre-school education, teaching procedure, et cetera. The 
great merit of this work is the fact that its systematic char- 
acter does nothing to destroy its liveliness, and although 
many special items have to do with English educational 
problems, the book as a whole should be as interesting to 
American as to English readers. If a more sane and essen- 
tially fine book on education has been written since the 
peace of 1918, this reviewer has not seen it. 

Principal Jacks, who is said to have a larger audience 
in America than at home, should probably be classified as 
a sociological moralist, or an ethical sociologist. He thinks 
in corporate terms, visualizes social wholes. And, more 
often than not in recent times, he seems to see before him 
a distressed, perplexed, and wayward social system; and he 
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speaks mostly to those who retain the desire and the will 
to make something out of its seeming failures. “Our civil- 
ization,” he writes, “will be regarded throughout as a 
perilous adventure for an uncertain prize, not the less 
but the more perilous for having passed from the ‘mili- 
tary’ to the ‘industrial’ stage, an adventure to be worked 
out according to the skill and valor of the participant 
citizens, in their singularity and in their masses.” In 
order to confront this peril positively and unafraid, we must 
give heed to the physicians as well as to the pathologists. 
But here we must choose wisely between such deadly 
Utopias as H. G. Wells proposed and the unfruitful pessi- 
mism of Spengler. This ability for right choices we may 
attain by abandoning “space-thinking” and substituting in 
its place “time-thinking.” | Whatever we are as individ- 
uals or groups is not the result of a universe conceived as 
things in space. The rise of mechanical science has led us 
to think of the universe seen, touched and manipulated as 
the real universe; we have become an eye-minded genera- 
tion. But we must learn to think in time, in terms of the 
conscious and everlasting stream of experience. Space- 
thinkers point to goals fixed in space. Time-thinkers ask 
for direction of movement. 

Once we have rid ourselves of this pernicious habit of 
thinking of our world in terms of space, we may begin 
to face the multitude of problems ushered in by industry 
and science with hopefulness and vigor. We may, that 
is, embark upon the role of constructive citizenship. Three 
major tasks will there confront us: (a) to develop skill in 
every variety of socially valuable occupation; (b) to train 
and increase the number of trustees, citizens capable of and 
willing to assume social responsibilities; and (c) to apply 
scientific and educational methods for resolving the con- 
flict of interests. Skill, trusteeship, and scientific method 
are, then, the resources for constructive citizenship, and 
the remainder of the book is devoted to an exposition of 
these three aims. The total result is a ripened insight, a 
warm and at times penetrating picture of our civilization 
and time. Although one sympathizes with all of Principal 
Jacks’ aims and aspirations, the reader cannot avoid a cer- 
tain degree of skepticism. Such a world in which educa- 
tion comes from labor, where corporate responsibility and 
social valor go hand in hand, and where conflicting inter- 
ests are being brought within the ambit of manageable, 
scientific methods will certainly be desired by almost every- 
one. But where are we to discover and lay hold of the 
dynamic, the incentive for bringing such a world experi- 
mentally into being? To exchange space-thinking for 
time-thinking is not enough. 

In one place Principal Jacks writes: “There will be 
no human fellowship, no social unity, until men and 
classes and nations have become more willing than they 
now are to share the losses as well as the gains, and to 
stand by one another in evil fortune as well as in good.” 
We suffer, says Principal Jacks, from moral anemia, be- 
cause we have come to value life in terms of pleasures. 
One may agree with both of these pronouncements and 
still be left unsatisfied. How is it to be done? At what 
points is human nature susceptible to positive change? 
Where do we begin? Nor is it adequate to suggest that 
universal remedy, education, as Principal Jacks does; again 
one must ask: what kind of education? But, having voiced 
one’s skepticism, it is fair to say that Principal Jacks has 
presented a program, if not a plan. And it is a program 
which all educational and social reformers will profit from 
because it is permeated with characteristic English insights. 

E. C. LinpeMan. 
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The Criminal and 
His World 


Celebrated Trials and Remarkable Cases of Criming 
Jurisprudence from the Earliest Records to the Y ear 1825, 
Compiled by George Borrow and Edited by Edward Ha; 
Bierstadt. New York: Payson and Clarke. Two vol; 
989 pages. $15. 

The Criminal and His Allies, by Marcus Kavanagh, 
Praga The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 431 pager, 

3. 

The Elements of Crime, by Boris Brasol. New Y or}; 
Oxford University Press. 433 pages. $5. 

The New Criminology, by Max Schlapp and Edwa 
= Smith. New York: Boni and Liveright. 325 pages, 

4. 


E MAY well dispose of this latest grist on crime 

and punishment in the order of their irrelevance 
and anachronisms. The “Celebrated Trials . .. ” is a 
anthology of some of the more important trials in modern 
history, from Mary Queen of Scots to Marie Antoinette 
and Arthur Thistlewood. The selection was apparently 
made in part on the basis of the eminence of the partic 
involved and in part on the ground of the mysterious or 
gruesome nature of the case. The book is admirably 
printed and is of much historical, literary and morbid 
interest, but is of little or no importance to the crin- 
inologist, except in so far as it throws some light upon 
the development of court procedure. Those who exu!t in 
the perusal of legal jockeying and bulldozing and in hang. 
ings will find the book a good investment, but it is not 
a work for the serious student of crime and punishment. 

If the characterization of a “bull in a china closet” was 
ever cogent and appropriate, it is in the case of the efforts 
of Mr. Justice Kavanagh of Chicago to settle our crime 
problem for us. Judge Kavanagh is one of the “efficient” 
judges of the Chicago criminal court who, in his zeal to 
clear up the docket, frequently oversteps himself. He 
boasts of his outwitting defense attorneys and alienists in 
the Russell Scott Case, but we learn from the North 
Eastern Reporter for June 26, 1927, that the Supreme 
Court of Illinois reversed Judge Kavanagh in this case, 
alleging unjudicious fervor on the part of Judge Kavanagh 
and savagery on the part of the state’s attorney. [ore 
recently Judge Kavanagh has lectured about, giving graphic 
and detailed description as to the exact manner in whic! 
Sacco and Vanzetti killed Parmenter and Berardelli. He 
has now gathered his wisdom into a formidable tome, 
which is unquestionably the most earnest work on thet 
problem of crime since the publication of Richard Ws! 
burn Child’s bugle-call to the Landsturm in his “Battling 
the Criminal.” 

Judge Kavanagh spreads before us the whole farrago 
of conventional criminological superstitions: alarmist talk 
about the growing crime menace; the prevalence of for 
eigners in our criminal population and the “un-American” 
nature of criminal propensities; the present pernicious and 
all-pervading tendency to “coddle” prisoners and treat them 
better than the honest and law-abiding population outsid: 
penal institutions; the necessary extension of the death 
penalty, the deterrent effect of which cannot be doubted; 
a proposed revival of corporal punishment for lesser felonies 
and misdemeanors; and the desirable organization every 
where of state police on the plan of the Pennsylvania 
Cossacks. Throughout, the old shibboleth of summa 
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<tice and severe punishment is rendered adulatory homage 
‘the unfailing panacea for criminality. The one exception 
the tribute paid by Judge Kavanagh to the juvenile 


urt: 


Passing up through the general murk and dis- 
couragement of the maladministration of the criminal 
law in the United States, the Juvenile Court alone 
towers a sun-crowned monument of mercy and 


wisdom. 


ut the Judge apparently fails to recognize that the juvenile 
nurt has attained this enviable position solely because 
has repudiated, root and branch, the Judge’s sacred 
perstition of severe punishment for crimes, and has 
jopted in its place reasonable treatment for criminals. 
By all odds the best chapters in Judge Kavanagh’s book 
re those (XIII-XV) dealing with legal technicalities as a 
ethod of evading conviction. These alone justify the 
ook, make interesting reading for anyone concerned with 
riminology, and constitute the best popular presentation 
f the subject known to the reviewer. Yet the Judge places 
e responsibility quite erroneously. The scandalous situ- 
tion he describes is not due to the perversity and mercenary 
prostitution of criminal lawyers; it is the product of the 
burlesque of conventional court procedure and the jury 
rial. In a situation where no party is directly concerned 
‘ith getting at facts, where the judge is mainly occupied 
vith maintaining the archaic and fictitious honor of the 
ourt, where the prosecuting attorney desires a conviction, 
nd where counsel for defense is angling for an acquittal, it 
s but natural that the attorneys will seize upon every 
evice and pretext available to win their case. The exploi- 
ation of technicalities by defense attorneys is the logical 
nd inevitable response to the savagery and unscrupulous- 
ess of the state’s attorney and, under the circumstances, 
vholly justifiable. ‘The only way out is the substitution 
f an examination of accused criminals by a permanent 
board of paid experts interested in the facts, with the 
lement of prosecution and defense entirely ruled out of 
he procedure. Judge Kavanagh’s criticism of the present 
scandals in connection with the insanity defense is at times 
telling, and he admits the ridiculous nature of submitting 
the decision to an untrained jury. Commenting on the 
Scott Case he says: 


Three doctors, hired by Scott, swore that Scott was 
still insane. Three, provided by the state, testified 
that he was not insane. Jurors, who knew as much 
about mental diseases as they did about the interior 
decorations of heaven, were to decide between the 
doctors, each of whom had spent his lifetime trying 
to learn about insanity. 


The Judge has some humorous and vivid passages in 
which he bemoans the difficulty of convicting pretty female 
defendants, even those charged with the most hideous 
crimes. He quite correctly assigns this to the fact that, 
throughout the trial, the jurors have been committing 
adultery with the defendant in their minds. He illustrates 
this by citing the case of a devastating but atrocious mur- 
deress who was quickly acquitted. The foreman of the 
jury, after announcing the verdict, quickly walked to the 
side of the defendant, said assuringly, “You were never in 
danger, little girl, for one minute,” and asked for her 
telephone number! 

The Judge’s strictures against attorneys, juries and wit- 
nesses would be more convincing if he did not reveal so 
completely his own complete lack of control over his emo- 
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tions. Nowhere is this better exemplified than in his 
reference to the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Here we have a 
case where there was never an iota of evidence presented 
which would convince any reasonable and unprejudiced 
man that the accused were in any way connected with 
the crime (the reviewer has read the Lowell Report), in 
which the defendants presented impregnable alibis, and in 
which it was established beyond reasonable doubt as to 
who the actual murderers really were. As the result of 
his wide study of the case and his impartial pondering over 
the evidence, Judge Kavanagh informs us that 


the alibis of the defendants were pulled to pieces. 
The crime was as clearly proved against Sacco as if 
a photographer with his camera stood at the scene 
of the crime and took Sacco’s picture while shooting. 


We doubt if any “stuffed” and coached witness or any 
venal criminal lawyer who has ever appeared in court in 
the presence of Judge Kavanagh has done better than 
this! In short, Judge Kavanagh is unquestionably an 
honest and sincere man who has become enraged at the 
corruption, venality and evasions which he has observed 
in the administration of our criminal law, and he has struck 
out boldly against them, but his antecedents, prejudices 
and lack of acquaintance with the rudiments of scientific 
criminology have rendered his courageous flounderings in 
vain, and his work will do nothing if it does not-increase 
the very abuses against which he so valiantly protests. 
_Mr. Brasol’s book, the work of a learned Russian 
émigré, has been hailed in some quarters as the definitive 
and long-awaited systematization of the new criminology, 
but any such estimate is quite untenable. It is a very 
serviceable statement of the neo-classical position, and in 
no sense a synthesis of the contemporary psychiatric posi- 
tion in regard to crime and its treatment. ‘The book is 
primarily legalistic, classificatory and artificial, in spite of 
no little attention to economic and social factors in the 
causation of crime and a chapter on mental diseases and 
crime. The author is characteristic-of a type of Russian 
writer, notable for erudition, bibliographic detail and in- 
genious classifications, but less talented in the field of care- 
ful analytical reasoning and theoretical interpretation. We 
should also have rather more confidence in Mr. Barsol if 
we did not know that he was one of the leading prosecutors 
of Beilis, and, more than anyone else, responsible for the 
circulation of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion in the 
United States, notwithstanding the fact that he possessed 
advance knowledge that they were a palpable forgery. Yet 
we do not believe in allowing this unfortunate fact to 
stand in the way of conceding all possible merit in Mr. 
Brasol’s manual on crime. 

Mr. Brasol treats of the problem of crime under two 
main divisions: (1) the social factors involved in the 
causation of crime, and (2) the bio-psychic factors in crime, 
where he lays primary stress upon the individual aspects 
of crime. He is to be commended for his general position 
that there is no such thing as a “born criminal,” and 
that, even in the case of defective and compulsive crim- 
inals, the social setting is deterministic as far as the specific 
incitement to crime is concerned. The weakest portion 
of the book is to be found in the author’s analysis of 
the economic basis of crime, where his violent anti-Bolshevik 
prejudices make it impossible for him to judge calmly .a 
doctrine which has been promulgated primarily by social- 
istically inclined writers. The reviewer agrees with Bra- 
sil’s rejection of the thesis of the economic determination 
of criminality, but economic conditions certainly play a 
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far greater part in producing the fluctuation of offenses 
than Brasol will concede. Brasol lays great stress upon 
the relation of the disintegration of the family to the in- 
crease of criminality, but he fails to recognize adequately 
that it has been the capitalistic revolution and the factory 
system which have done more to disrupt the contemporary 
family than all the free-love doctrines ever enunciated or 
all the pornographic literature ever circulated. 

Particularly to be praised is Brasol’s enlightened atti- 
tude towards psychiatry and his recognition that crimin- 
ality must be analyzed in the light of mental defects and 
mental diseases which may play their part in producing 
a considerable proportion of criminality. Instead, however, 
of making this conception the core of his book, he tacks 
it on in a concluding chapter not integrated with the re- 
mainder of his book. It is this fact which, above all, 
makes his volume the best summary of the older methods 
and approach, rather than a systematic contribution to 
the contemporary psychiatric criminology. Further, in the 
light of the imperfect state of our general crime statistics 
and the multiplicity of disturbing factors involved, it is 
probable that we are going to accumulate the most illu- 
minating and reliable information about the causation of 
crime through such case studies as those being made by 
Healy and others, and as a result of such procedure as the 
mental examination of convicts in Massachusetts, rather 
than by means of such highly generalized and indeterminate 
statistical surveys as those executed by Brasol and his 
authorities. It should be made clear that Brasol con- 
siders solely the causation of crime and makes no effort 
to go into the subject of the punishment or treatment of 
convicted criminals. In other words, the book is strictly 
criminology, and makes no pretension to dealing with the 
field of penology. 

The contrast between the better type of the older class 
of manual and the true “new criminology” may be well 
discerned by a comparison of Brasol’s book with that of 
the late Dr. Schlapp, frankly conceding at the outset that 
Brasol’s work is a far more erudite and finished product. 
Dr. Schlapp calmly throws overboard all of the older 
rubrics of formal criminology and penology, holds that 
crime is a socio-medical problem, in which lawyers and 
judges have no vital function, regards crime as a problem 
of human behavior, and ofiers his views on human be- 
havior as a key to the prevention and repression of crime. 

From Dr. Schlapp’s contention that crime is, like 
insanity, a problem with which social psychiatry or mental 
hygiene is alone fitted to wrestle, and that lawyers, judges, 
wardens and hangmen must be supplanted by doctors and 
social workers, no person whose literacy and enlighten- 
ment extends to the field of criminology will be likely to 
dissent. It is to be regretted, however, that one cannot 
render as whole-heartéd assent to the details of Dr. 
Schlapp’s analysis. His dogmatic exuberance for endocri- 
nology exceeds Dr. Brill’s loyalty to Freudian analysis and 
John Watson’s confidence in behaviorism. To Schlapp, 
psychiatry is but the behavioristic applications of physio- 
logical chemistry, all behavior is a matter of chemistry, 
and crime, or abnormal behavior, is the product of chem- 
ical disturbances. This narrow and completely untenable 
conception of psychiatry enormously reduces the value of 
Dr. Schlapp’s manual. In the first place, it makes it im- 
possible for him to explain adequately a majority of the 
criminal compulsions which might arise from mental de- 
fect and mental disease. Even more, it renders his method 
impotent in the face of the large number of criminals, at 
least half of the criminal class, who are neither mentally 
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defective nor psychopathetic, but are the victims of 
social habits generated by bad social environment 
vicious surroundings. Not only is Dr. Schlapp’s appr, 
defective with respect to explaining criminal conduct; js 
equally and inevitably inadequate to suggest a comply 
program for the treatment of criminals. His general yy 
gestions are laudable: namely, the installation of physici, 
to treat the diseased, but he neglects to provide for ; 
social re€ducation of the criminals who are the prody 
of delinquent habits. 

It is unfortunate that the first avowed and consistes 
American contribution to the new criminology shoi:|,j hj) 
been so needlessly weakened by a narrow and doomys 
position in regard to psychiatry. The new criminoloy 
would inevitably be attacked by the conventional {oes 
anything which does not partake of the ancient barbaric 
Dr. Schlapp’s book renders the movement towards 4 jy 
lized criminology liable in addition to a specious assay) 
upon the ground of the apparent, though not real, |inity 
tions of the psychiatric method. Had he possessed ty 
breadth of vision manifested in Dr. M. H. Smith's “Py: 
chology of the Criminal,” his book would have been jy. 
vincible. In any event, he has marked out the gener 
path along which the newer criminology must proce 
and his work will be regarded as a landmark in the history 
of the literature of criminology. 

Harry Exmer Barnis, 


The Tower 


The Tower, by W. B. Yeats. New York: The Ma. 
millan Company. 110 pages. $2.25. 


N NO age except our own have all serious poets been 
so consistently occupied with one problem; in no other 
age has a single problem been so steadily forced upon 
them. The cause is fairly obvious. Science, and particu. 
larly anthropological science, has taken away from man the 
sense of order, of external arrangement in the world, which 
for centuries had been his defense against a Nature other- 
wise heartlessly impartial. She has stripped him of his 
armor, and, as a result, though he may feel that 


there’s more enterprise 


In walking naked, 


the thoughtful individual realizes that such a condition, 
since it leaves him without an authority to substantiate his 
reactions to the world, comes dangerously near to ending 
in despair. To the poet this situation is particularly acute. 
For the poet expresses his emotions best when he can feel 
them, not only as his own, but as part of a: generally 
accepted system: the way the Elizabethans felt about death 
is an example. He must be aware, that is, not only that 
other people feel the same way he does, but that they 
gard their feelings in the same light; according to the 
same hierarchy of values, The advantage of an externa 
order, such as that embodied in “The Divine Comedy,” 
is that it gives the poet this necessary sense of emotional 
values. The chief difficulty facing the modern poet is not 
so much that he has lost what Mr. I. A. Richards calls 
“the magical view of the universe,” but that he no longer 
shares a common background which can give him an or 
dered emotional symbolism, He has to make his system 
for himself, as Blake did, or he has to get along with » 
system at all. And since the latter is the obvious path for 
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n to take, practically the only sense which modern poetry 
whole communicates is a sense of futility. 

No one has been more aware of the contemporary prob- 
than Mr. Yeats; the question of an external order, 

1 the individual’s relation to it, has been his constant 
occupation. In his earliest poems he sought “some 

nbolic language reaching far back into the past and 
sociated with familiar names and conspicuous hills that 
might not be alone amid the obscure impressions of the 
nse’; and in the poems of his second period he strove 
» express “those simple emotions which resemble the more, 
he more powerful they are, everybody’s emotion . . . I 
soon to write many poems where an always personal 
motion Was woven into a general pattern of myth and 
ymbol.” 

But a reference to Irish legend or the mere expression 
of emotion, no matter how universal it may be, was, to 
Mr. Yeats, not enough. Description and analysis must be 
ollowed by synthesis, and for the past ten or fifteen years, 
he construction of such a synthesis, in a form outside of 
yoetry, has been Mr. Yeats’ chief concern. He has worked 
ut an elaborate scheme, which explains, on the authority 
of medieval magic, spiritism, and personal revelation, the 
relationship between the elements of the individual life, 
between different lives, and between the individual and his 
age. An account of this system was privately printed in 
1925 under the title, “A Vision.” 

This is not the place to discuss the validity of Mr. 
Yeats’ philosophy; what we are concerned with is its ef- 
fect on his poetry. And for a time it seemed unfortunate. 
Such poems as “The Phases of the Moon,” and “Ego Do- 
minus Tuus,” written some eight years ago, though they 
[ac MAM are by no means without fine lines, are jerky and uneven; 

they are too didactic to be musical; they do not represent 
eee the proper marriage between thought and emotion. 
her One awaited, therefore, Mr. Yeats’ next volume of verse 
soafmm with considerable interest, and one was prepared to at- 
cual tack it with several questions. Would the philosophy be 
thin suficiently absorbed not to override the emotion? Would 
ich HE the escapist element, now that a philosophic symbolism had 
er MEE been substituted for a nationalistic one, still be too pre- 
his dominant? Would the personal feeling be so related to 

the external order that they would be fused into a single 

whole? 

And now that “The Tower” has appeared, one may an- 
swer all these questions to Mr. Yeats’ advantage. It is 
true that there are some reservations, and these will ap- 

mM, pear in a moment, but, on the whole, the poems in this 
iis HM book are among the finest Mr. Yeats has written. They 
"8 BM are, in a sense, less dependent on “A Vision” than their 
tC. immediate predecessors; they are not, that is, expository. 
The philosophy is used as°a mine for symbols, instead of 
ly BM itself being the subject-matter of the poems; this is, of 
course, the way in which poetry should always make use 
of philosophy. And it is symbolism employed in this 
fashion which gives to Mr. Yeats’ poems a quality peculiar 
to them alone. They have, in the first place, an air of au- 
thority obtained by their reference to a system outside 
themselves, and, in the second place, they have a richness 
of tone which makes them echo and reécho in the mind. 

But the use of a symbolism drawn from personal phil- 
osophy implies a considerable danger. ‘The symbols may 
be too private, they may fail to communicate the emotion 
they represent. And if this is the case, then the construc- 
tion of the philosophy will have, for poetry, little imme 
diate significance, and the poet will have to wait, like 
Blake, a century or so before he is understood, Such, how- 
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ever, it is safe to remark, will not be the fate of Mr. 
Yeats. His symbols are, as a rule, sufficiently related to 
the common cultured memory so that they awaken a re- 
sponse in the intelligent reader. Where the danger comes 
is in the assignation to certain symbols of a greater emo- 
tional value than they would have for anyone unacquainted 
with Mr. Yeats’ own system. The subject of the poem 
called “Sailing to Byzantium,” for instance, is the deter- 
mination of the poet, now he has become old, to leave 
sensuous things, and turn to the things of the spirit. 


And therefore I have sailed the seas and come 
To the holy city of Byzantium. 


This is perfectly satisfactory, for one is willing to accept 
the use of Byzantium as a symbol for age and wisdom, 
especially when it is qualified by what follows: 


O sages standing in God’s holy fire 

As in the gold mosaic of a wall, 

Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre, 
And be the singing masters of my soul. 
Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 

It knows not what it is; and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity. 


This is admirable writing, and the only snag is the refer- 
ence to Mr. Yeats’ system in the words, “perne in a gyre.” 
But when, as the climax of the poem, the poet tells us 
that once “out of nature,” he will only take his bodily 
form from 


Such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 
To keep a drowsy emperor awake, 


one feels, without a knowledge of Mr. Yeats’ sense of 
values, that this is a trivial ambition, unworthy of the 
strong feeling that has preceded it, and it is only when one 
turns to page 191 of “A Vision” and finds that the crafts- 
manship of sixth-century Byzantium has for Mr. Yeats a 
special significance, that one can feel the poem as it was 
meant to be felt. 

Privacies like this are the chief fault of this book. They 
are largely responsible for a sensation of trailing off, of 
inconclusiveness, that the reader is not infrequently aware 
of. Just as, in Mr. Yeats’ prose, one feels that thought 
and emotion are not clearly enough distinguished, so here 
one sometimes gets an impression of mistiness, of a mind 
clad too obviously in flesh, that prevents successful com- 
munication. 

But such blemishes are outweighed by the positive 
achievement which this book represents. There is no one liv- 
ing to whom poetry is more important than to Mr. Yeats, 
there is hardly anyone more important to poetry. He has 
made of poetry a method of life, and he has kept his art 
steadily alive by adapting it to the changing circumstances 
of his thought. This book is different from its predecessors, 
not only because it is concerned with different emotions, and 
because its style is in many ways different from Mr. Yeats’ 
previous style, but also because it gets closer to reality; it 
is more centripetal. Even if the symbolism is on occasion 
remote, the emotions, particularly those connected with 
old age, are more convincing than they ever have been, 
and many of these poeems—‘““The Tower,” “Nineteen Nine- 
teen,” “Among School Children”—will remain a perma- 
nent part of English poetry. 

THeEoporE SPENCER. 
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The Last of the Forsytes 


Swan Song, by John Galsworthy. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


NTO the general characteristics, and obvious virtues, 

of Mr. Galsworthy’s “Forsyte Saga” it is perhaps not 
necessary, at this date, to go. The book has been accepted 
as a “social satire of epic proportions”; as a “masterpiece 
of knowledge and insight”; as a “compendium of the Vic- 
torian epoch”; as a “masterpiece of form”; and as being 
“written with a flow and music that is found only in the 
work of the masters of prose.” Certainly, this enormous 
and painstaking survey of a whole half-century of Eng- 
lish life, the life of the propertied classes, has earned its 
right te a very definite place in English literature: like the 
Barchester series of Anthony Trollope, its sheer weight as 
a social document alone is almost enough to guarantee its 
permanence. What Trollope did for the “county family” 
in England in the early and middle parts of the nine- 
teenth century—taking up the theme about a generation 
after the point at which Jane Austen dropped it—Mr. 
Galsworthy has set out to do for the second half of the 
century, and the early years of the next. The three au- 
thors provide us, indeed, with an almost perfect continuum. 
Not only do they deal with the same scene and with the 
same kinds of people: they also share a common method. 
It is the “wholeness” of the social picture that interests 
them, and all three of them go about the presentation of 
this picture with something of the unexaggerative detach- 
ment of the sociologist. Allowing for individual differences 
—for the shrewder wit of Jane Austen, the generous ur- 
banity of Trollope, the more inquisitive intellectualism of 
Mr. Galsworthy, and also his keener interest in the purely 
dramatic element in the architecture of fiction—the three 
authors are very obviously congeners. 

Nevertheless, if Mr. Galsworthy resembles his two 
predecessors in his comprehensiveness and in his predilec- 
tion for a level and cumulative realism, he has also his 
striking differences. He is not as “pure” a literary phe- 
nomenen as either of the others: his talent is not, like 
Jane Austen’s or Trollope’s, a single and immediately rec- 
ognizable thing, but rather a kind of synthesis, whether 
we regard it from the point of view of style or the point 
of view of method. We can, and should, grant immedi- 
ately his greater intellectual grasp: he assumes for his pur- 
pose a far more complex scene, and this more complex 
scene he handles with admirable control. Nothing is left 
out, everything is adequately seen and rendered. If we 
take the picture as a whole, we can say that it is true and 
rich, and that in assembling so much material on one can- 
vas he has achieved a remarkable feat of design. 

It is when we look at the thing in detail that we begin, 
perhaps, to be here and there a little disquieted and to feel 
that for all its energy his talent is not quite so fine or deep, 
nor so individual, as that of either of his literary forbears. 
Writing the other day of Tolstoy, Mr. Galsworthy ob- 
served: “His style, in the narrow sense, is by no means 
remarkable. All his work bears the impress of a mind more 
concerned with the thing said than with the way to say it. 
But if one may add to interminable definitions: ‘Style is the 
power in a writer to remove all barriers between himself 
and his reader—the triumph of style is the creation of in- 
timacy,’ then, though such a definition will put many out 
of court, it will leave Tolstoy a stylist; for no author, in 
his story-telling, produces a more intimate feeling of ac- 
tual life.” That is interesting, for it suggests that Mr. 
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Galsworthy has himself, in some degree, aimed at a styleg 
this sort, or at all events, finding himself so inclined, } 
has decided to make the best of it. Mr. Galsworthy, to4, 
is more interested in the thing said than in the manny 
of the saying: and if, for the most part, he succeeds jn Dit 
ducing an effect of immediacy or actuality, by being. 
shall we say—rather informal in his literary manners, 
must be added to this that he is often downright carcley 
One cannot, in fact, agree with that critic, quoted above, 
that he writes “with a flow and music that is found only 
in the masters of prose.” Mr. Galsworthy’s prose is » 
adequate prose, but it is not a distinguished one. | jy 
frequently awkward, frequently monotonous, to the poin 
of becoming actively and obtrusively not a good medium 
for the thing said. And again, Mr. Galsworthy has 4. 
ways been somewhat disposed to purple passages. Ther 
are, in other words, times when he wants something a |it:|: 
better than his “mere medium” for the thing said; he dp. 
sires to be poetic; an emotional scene or atmosphere js tp 
be conveyed, and accordingly he attempts a prose mor 
charged and ornate. These attempts are almost invariably 
failures: Mr. Galsworthy’s taste fails him. What one us». 
ally feels on these occasions is that he is simply unable tp 
express feelings delicately; and that is, perhaps, a defini. 
tion of sentimentality. 

One feels, therefore, that when one accepts, as one does, 
Mr. Galsworthy’s place in English fiction, one does » 
with very definite reserves as to the quality of his style, 
And even the “wholeness” of his picture, which is his 
major virtue, is not without grave faults: If he gives us 
admirable scenes, sharp, quick, and living, and admirable 
portraits, like that of Soames Forsyte, or Irene Herron, 
or old Jolyon, he also gives us a good many scenes which 
we do not believe in for a minute, and more than a hand- 
ful of portraits which do not belong at all in any such 
gallery as this, but rather in the category of the Jonson- 
ian or Dickensian “humour.” Swithin, and the Aunts He- 
ter and Euphemia, and such minor personages as the de. 
tective, are the flimsiest of caricatures, and are quite un- 
mistakably out of key. In these instances, and in others, 
Mr. Galsworthy’s taste has gone wrong; his tact has be- 
trayed him; his perceptions have not been sufficiently deep. 
The result is always an immediate and fatal destruction 
of the unity of tone. 

There are times, moreover, when even his handling of 
the “good” characters seems to be at fault: times when it 
seems as if he were not entirely to be trusted as a psychol- 
ogist. Now and then this is due to his desire for a strong 
dramatic scene—as when he despatches Bosinney under the 
wheels of a horse-omnibus, in a fog, with George close 
behind him. This, like his repeated use of coincidence, 
violates one’s sense of the actual, and gives one the fecling 
that one has strayed out of the world of Trollope or Tol- 
stoy and into the world of Wilkie Collins. And one be 
gins to entertain a disquieting suspicion. Is it possible that 
Mr. Galsworthy has a kind of psychological blind-spot? 
Is it a perhaps tenable view that the sense of the actual 
he gives us is largely due to his patient accumulation of 
little scenes and actions and conversations, but that in the 
more important business of psychological dynamics—the 
business of creating characters which will function power 
fully and inevitably out of their unmanageable integritis 
—he is sometimes helpless? One has the feeling, occasion 
ally, that he is describing his characters rather than letting 
them live; that when they face a crisis, he solves it for 
them intellectually: and that again and again he fails to 
sound the real truth in the situations which he himself has 
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Fascinating Biographies 


MONTAIGNE, GRAVE AND GAY 


By ANDRE LAMANDE 


Montaigne, whose humanizing spirit as displayed in 
his essays has long been an inspiration to all mankind, 
is here portrayed in the fullness of his fascinating life. 
This entertaining biography in the new manner deals 
particularly with his earlier and formative period, 
which has been totally obscure heretofore. Alfred van 
Ameyden van Duym, who has translated the volume, 
says of the author: “He has caught the spirit of Mon- 
taigne’s time and the essence of his wisdom.” $3.00 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
Plebeian and Patriot 


By Rospert W. WINSTON 


A full-length biography of the seventh 
president of the United States, Isabel 
Paterson, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, says: “The most exciting book 
I have read this year, and one of the 
most thrilling biographies I have ever 
read. It is dynamic, dramatic and 
sympathetic.” 


Third large printing. $5.00 


Colorful Histories 


PIETER STUYVESANT 
AND HIS TIMES 


By Henprik WILLIAM VAN Loon 


Hendrik Van Loon, a Dutchman born, 
returned to Holland for much of the 
material of which this fascinating story 
is compounded. “The book is readable 
from the first page to the last.”—Allen 
Sinclair Wills in the New York Times. 
“He has vivified a name, a wooden 
leg, and a good full generation of ob- 
scure life."—Walter Yust, Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 


Copiously illustrated by the author. 


THE NEW RUSSIA 


By Dorotuy THomPpson 
(Mrs. Sinclair Lewis) 
“Far and away the best book in English on the subject. 
It is one of the two best books on the subject in any 
language that I know of. Miss Thompson’s treatment 
is particularly recommended because of her ability to 
see and understand things she doesn’t necessarily sym- 
pathize with and to recognize their inner efficiency and 
cohesion.”—Prince D. S. Mirsky. Illustrated. $3.00 








Important New 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY 
Selected and Edited by JosepH RATNER 


The complete work in one volume of this great Amer- 
ican philosopher, bringing together for the first time in 
a single volume the salient features of his life work. A 
fascinating book for thoughtful men and women. $4.00 





AMERICAN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIP 


By Ernest R. Groves, University of North 
Carolina, and WiLu1AM F, OcpBurn, 
University of Chicago 


Presents important data and conclusions on the 
various aspects of institutional marriage and 
family life in America, the vital statistical find- 
ings being of a startling nature. $4.50 











EMPIRE TO COMMONWEALTH 
Thirty Years of British Imperial History 
By WaALter Puevps HALL, Princeton University 
“It was a great achievement to cover this immense and 
various field so adequately, so truthfully, and on the 


whole with such distinguished fairness.”—N. H. Brails- 
ford in The New Republic. $4.50 





THE 
IN ACTION 


By Jesse Frepertck Sremver, Tulane University 


Each of the twenty-odd case studies of individ- 
ual communities brings out clearly a distinct as- 
pect of American communal life. The principles 
of communal growth and decline are emphasized 
throughout. $3.00 











Educational Books 





CATULLUS AND HORACE 

Two Poets in Their Environment 
By Tenney Frank, Johns Hopkins University 
“Such freshness without vulgarity, such reality 
without melodrama is a welcome thing, and for 


it Mr. Frank cannot be too highly praised.” 
—Mark Van Doren in The Nation. $3.00 











THE LURE OF SUPERIORITY 
A Study in the Psychology of Motives 
By WayLanp F, VAUGHAN, Boston University 


“The inferiority complex is presented from a positive 
rather than a negative approach as a stimulator which 
has made many famous men. Special consideration is 
given to the role of this mental mechanism in the labor 
movement.”—I ndustrial Psychology. $3.00 





THE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
By Rosert W. KeEtso 


Special emphasis is placed on the various aspects 
of poor relief, on the evolution in the treatment 
of the law-breaker and the insane, and on the 
public provision for the neglected and delinquent 
children. 3.50 











HOW WE INHERIT 
By Evcar ALTEeNnsBURG, Rice Institute 


“The major part of Professor Altenburg’s book is de- 
voted to the attempt to elucidate present day knowledge 
of the mechanics and method of heredity. This matter 
is well handled; as well handled as it can be in a book 
intended for general readers.”—Vernon Kellogg in the 
New York Suis $3.00 
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evoked. Soames Forsyte, for example, is a real person, on 
the whole admirably drawn. But could Soames, granted 
the sensitiveness with which we see him to be endowed, 
possibly have lived four years with Irene in so total a 
blindness as to the real state of things between them? Here 
was a situation which could have been magnificent. A 
real “realism’’ would have luxuriated in the minute-by- 
minute analysis of this profound disaccord. But Mr. Gals- 
worthy never comes to grips with it. 

Something of this failure to get inside his characters 
shows again in “Swan Song,” the coda to the Forsyte Saga. 
In this charming but rather slight book, we are given the 
culmination of the interrupted affair of Fleur and Jon, 
and the death of Soames. The whole story moves toward, 
and is focused on, the eventual love-scene between Jon and 
Fleur: we look forward to it from the very beginning: 
but when it comes, it is quite lamentably inadequate; it is 
as if the author had gone into a complete psychological 
funk about it, and had simply not Anown how two such 
people would have behaved on such an occasion. This scene 
needed to be the realest and richest and most moving in the 
book; and given the sufficient actuality of the two people, 
it could easily have been so. Mr. Galsworthy’s failure to 
give us here anything but a stagey little scene of rhetorical 
melodrama suggests anew that his gravest fault is his habit 
of thinking his way, by sheer intelligence, into situations 
which he has not sufficient psychological insight to feed. 

ConraD AIKEN. 


The Religion of Today 


The Religion of Jesus, by Walter E. Bundy. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 361 pages. $3.50. 

Religio Militis, by Austin Hopkinson, M. P. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 195 pages. $2.50. 

Religion without Revelation, by Julian Huxley. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 392 pages. $2.50. 

Current Christian Thinking, by Gerald B. Smith. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 209 pages. $2. 

Beliefs That Matter, by William Adams Brown. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 333 pages. $2.75. 


UNDY’S “Religion of Jesus” is the best book on 

the subject. It does not discuss the religion which 
has made Jesus its object, but describes with competent 
knowledge of gospel criticism the psychology of Jesus as 
revealed in Synoptic story. Attempts to give character 
sketches of Jesus are legion, most of them hopelessly in- 
adequate for lack of historical research or sweetened to 
sentimental mush by religious emotion. Bundy is reverent, 
critical, sane. 

Austin Hopkinson is a cultured Englishman who, when 
this book was conceived, was fighting in Flanders, a private 
of dragoons facing death in the trenches at Ypres and 
finding strength to meet the horrors of modern warfare 
in the “Religion of a Soldier.” This religion acknowledges 
indebtedness not to Christianity alone, but to Mithraism 
also, the religion of the Roman legionaries, one of the re- 
demptive cults which influenced the beginning of Chris- 
tianity. The author is not a clergyman, nor a professional 
writer, but an active and successful business man, more 
interested now in the struggle for a better social order 
than in pecuniary success. ‘“Religio Militis” bares the 
very soul of a wrestler for truth against the mystery of 
duty and destiny. One who would know the mind of 
today in life’s most searching hours will find it a book 
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hard to lay down, not merely because the author thini, 
definitely and writes cogently and well, but because “ey.,, 
word that he speaks has been fierily furnaced in the bla 
of.a soul that has struggled in earnest.” 

Another struggler for religious truth, not contemptuoy 
of received faiths, but determined to think out the prob. 
lems of religion for himself, is Julian §. Huxley, a gran. on 
son of Thomas H. Huxley and great-grandson of Thom, 
Arnold of Rugby, now Professor of Zodlogy at King; 
College, London. His book, one of the series “What | 
believe,” discusses with the competency to be expected fro, 
such an inheritance the conflict between religion :nj 
science, comparative religions, and religion in relation t 
the modern world. Among its best elements is the auto 
biographic Chapter IV, entitled “Personalia.” ‘‘Reliciog 
without Revelation” by its very title stands in flat contr 
diction with “Religio Militis,” whose author writes: ‘Be 
fore all things we recognize that there can be no meaning 
or purpose in our existence unless some revelation reach ys 
ab extra.” Yet each is fully representative of the post-war 
generation in its dissatisfaction with the convention: 
thinking of the past and its defiance of dogma. One could 
hardly ask better examples of the revolt of science and the 
revolt of practical living against ordinary apologetic, even 
when represented as favorably as in the two books which 
appear contemporaneously, Rogers’ “The Case for Chris. 
tianity” and Snowden’s “Old Faith and New Knowlede.” 

“Current Christian Thinking” is just what its title im- 
plies, a clear and succinct account of the religious tenden- 
cies of the times, which the author traces to their begin- 
nings in the building up of ecclesiasticism in medieval times 
on the basis of dogmatic authority. Romanism and Biblic. 
ism are alike in their endeavor to suppress dissent by the 
imposition of penalties upon unauthorized teaching. rot. 
estant Fundamentalism, for lack of close-serried ecclesias- 
tical discipline, suffers most from the incoming flood of 
Modernism. The future lies with “Evangelical Chris 
tianity,” by which is not meant a particular sum of doc. 
trine, but a personal devotion to the universally acknowl- 
edged purposes of Jesus. Professor Smith contributes a 
very serviceable volume to the “Handbooks of Ethics and 
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Religion” published by the University of Chicago. “¢ 
“Beliefs That Matter” is a plain statement of what the be 
author Ddelieves “may be a practicable faith for the men ‘ 


and women of today.” The beliefs in question concern 
ourselves and the world we live in, Jesus, God, the Church, 
the Bible, the Sacrament and Immortality. They are the 
faiths of orthodox Christianity restated in such form as 
should most commend them to thoughtful and well in- 
formed readers of today. Of the competence of Professor 
William Adams Brown to make such a restatement there 
can be no question. Of the need for such restatement 
there is only too abundant evidence, none contributing 
more than those who most vehemently deny it. Not one 
of the eleven volumes we have passed under consideration 
but exhibits in various form and measure how far the 
present generation is from finding in its inherited faiths 
an adequate response to the demands of the human instinct 
for religion. Of all the many and able treatises of the 
author of “Christian Theology in Outline” none are per- 
haps better fitted than the present to tell in plain, untech- 
nical language what an open-minded, thoughtful, progress 
ive Christian theologian holds as the essential doctrines 
of the faith. Professor Brown gives more than a cre 
history of doctrine, more than compromising apologetic 
He explains. He tells why the faiths he holds have won 
the loyalty of his heart and mind. B. W. Bacon. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT SCRIBNER PUBLICATIONS 





y Autobiography 
by Benito Mussolini 


This is J/ Duce’s own story of his life, brilliantly written, 
packed with thrilling incident, overflowing with vitality, a 
revelation of a powerful and unusual personality whose life 
is bound closely to the destiny of a great nation. 
Illustrated. $3.50 





Theodore Roosevelt’s Diaries 
of Boyhood and Youth 


Living pages from the early years of a great American bubbling over with 
enthusiasm and filled with delightfully solemn boyish comment, uninten- 
tional humor, and unique spelling. Illustrated. $2.50 


Fiction for Discriminating Readers 


sSwan Song 


by John Galsworthy 


“One cannot find words to express one’s admiration for the firmness and 

beauty with which the story is told.... ‘Swan Song’ is a fitting conclu- 

sion to the saga . . . showing no falling off of power, humor, or poetry.” 
—R. M. Gay in the Atlantic Monthly. $2.50 


Strange Fugitive 
by Morley Callaghan 


“Beyond doubt Callaghan must be accorded consideration 
in any serious reckoning of contemporary novelists. To 
read him is to become aware of what the best of the pro- 
testing younger writers are attempting.” —New York Eve- 
ning Post. Fourth printing. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


+ 





Mother of 
Kings 
by Norval Richardson 


The story of Letizia Bonaparte, 
mother of Napoleon, is here ade- 
quately told for the first time in Eng- 
lish in al biography that moves with 
the swiftness and interest of a novel. 
With many illustrations. $5.00 


Memoirs of 


Prince Max 
of Baden 


Authorized translation from 
the German 


These sensational volumes may be 
called the last word on the collapse 
of the German Empire. Prince Max, 
as the last German Chancellor, here 
presents a tragic, authentic, and mov- 
ing picture of the fall of the Hohen- 
zollerns. 2 vols., boxed, $10.00 


Nigger 
to Nigger 


by Edward C. L. Adams 


author of *“‘Congaree Sketches’’ 


The genuine negro of the South talks 
and acts without intervention or 
comment by any white man in these 
authentic monologues and stories. 
$2.00 


Costumes 
by Eros 


by Conrad Aiken 


Fourteen unusual stories by the au- 
thor of “Blue Voyage,” headed by 
the widely praised HY r Obituary 
Well Written.” $2.00 
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By SIDNEY B. FAY 








together. 


THE ORIGINS OF 
THE WORLD WAR 


This scholarly and unprejudiced historical study is the 
last word on “war responsibility.” 
documents, these two volumes cover the underlying causes 
of the war before Sarajevo and the immediate causes which 
preceded the outbreak of hostilities in 1914. 
doubt Professor Fay is the foremost authority in the world 
on this subject and his conclusions are certain to be read and 
discussed wherever intellectual leaders of the country come 


Based on all available 


Without 


Two vols., $8.00 


Europe: A History of Ten Years 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


World Today Bookshelf. 


Prohibition, Legal and 
Illegal 

By HOWARD LEE MCBAIN 

This new book attempts to an- 
swer for the layman many tan- 
gled legal questions involved in 
enforcement, modification or re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and laws enacted under it. 


$2.00 








By CHARLES GUIGNEBERT 


udience. 


By RAYMOND LESLIB BUELL 


A clear bird's-eye view of Europe since the War, charted by a compe- 
tent observer for the reader who would like to have order and unity and 
meaning given to many chaotic events. $3.00 


The American Party Battle 


The historical development and present-day position of political parties 
in the United States are summarized in brief compass by br. 

that political acumen, richness of understanding and brilliance of inter- 
pretation which have distinguished all his work. This volume is in The 


Beard with 


$1.50 


Wage Arbitration : 
Selected Cases, 1920-1924 
By GEORGE SOULE 

Associate Editor of The New Republic 

A case book of wage arbitra- 
tions covering the post-war de- 
flation period. It will be found of 
practical importance to employers, 
arbitrators, labor managers, and 
union officials. $2.00 


A Short History of the French People 


The spirit, culture, and life of the French people rather than prosaic 
historical events are the point of departure in this new and notable inter- 
pretation of France by a professor in the Sarbonne for an American 











John Masefield’s 
New Poetry 


Midsummer Night and Other 
Tales in Verse ~- 


This collection of Masefield's re- 
cent poetry ranks with his best. 
Limited autographed edition $15. 
Regular edition $2.00 


Evolution in Art 

By RUTH DE ROCHEMONT 
This book is a beguiling initia- 
tion into the secrets and joys of 
art. Illustrated $6.00 


Old World Masters 
in New World 
Collections 

By ESTHER SINGLETON 


A permanent loan exhibition of 
the greatest examples of art in 
America, which can be seen only 
in this volume. $7.50 


New York _ 














Two vols., $12.50 
POETRY AND ART 
Thomas Hardy's 
Last Poems 
Winter Words in Various 


Moods and Metres 


This volume of verse, prepared 
for publication shortly before his 
death, is Thomas Hardy’s liter- 


ary legacy to poetry lovers 

every where. $2.00 

Sonnets 

By EDWIN ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON 


All of Mr. Robinson's sonnets 
are brought together in one vol- 
ume. $1.50 


The Answering Voice 
Love Lyrics by Women 
Selected by SARA TEASDALE 


An entirely new edition, with 
fifty poems of the past decade 
added to the collection. $2.25 
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WILLIAM ALL 
MASKS IN 





JOHN 
CAMERON’S 
ODYSSEY 


Transcribed by 
ANDREW FARRELL 


A true tale of the adventures of 
Captain John Cameron, a salty sailor 
of the old clipper era. Exotic scenes 
give the book a colorful background. 
Crisis piled on crisis imparts a sort of 
breathless interest which few imagina- 
tive works achieve. Illustrated, $4.00 


PHILOSOPHY FOR THE 
LAYMAN Series 


The New Morality 
By DURANT DRAKE 


Durant Drake discusses, in a de- 
tached and enlightened manner, the 
many problems of personal and group 
conduct that are now perplexing 
thoughtful men and women. $2.50 


Religion Coming 
of Age 
By ROY Woop SELLERS 


Is religion gradually adjusting itself 
to the changed outlook upon the world 
and human life which. modern science 
has brought in its wake? This book 
is an incisive survey of current tend- 
encies in religious thought. $2.50 


All prices subject 0 
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E’S New Book 


PAGEANT 


seant of American politics from the 
‘when Mark Hanna and Richard 
ndmasters on the political wagons, 
ompson’s current ballyhoo in Chi- 
, Allen White has watched this 
acle for forty years and has now 
ypropriately gorgeous book about 
figures in the parade—Bryan, Mc- 
», Croker, Big Bill Thompson, 
. Taft, Harding, Al Smith, Cal- 
Harrison, Cleveland, Wilson. Pic- 
otables and many amusing cartoons 
j in the heat of their political bat- 
e book. $5.00 
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LENIN 


Years of Russia 
By VALERIU MARCU 


“This biography is in many ways 
a gorgeous book. More than any 
other volume that I have read, it gives 
the color and thrill of Lenin's stu- 
pendous career. I saw lightning’s 
flash and heard. thunder’s roll as I 
read the pages. The book is an epic 
as well as a biography.""—John Haynes 
Holmes. $5.00 
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JUBILEE JIM 
The Life of Col. James Fisk, Jr. 
By ROBERT H. FULLER 


No more gaudy figure than Jim Fisk ever 

vet swaggered across the American scene. As 

ieee country peddier, circus man, Civil War 

a? fa’ profiteer, speculator, manipulator of rail- 

"" ways, co-conspirator with J. Gould in the 

famous “Black Friday” scandal, corruptor of judges, friend 

of Boss Tweed, impresario and debonair man-about-town, 
“Jubilee Jim” spun out the flashy melodrama of life. 

Illustrated, $5.00 


The Early Life of Thomas Hardy 

By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY 

Thomas Hardy, the man, is pictured in this story of his 
early life, written by his widow from his own words and 
diaries. Most of the material was read and revised by 
Hardy before his death. It presents a view of the great 


artist rarely evident in his outwardly quiet days. 
Illustrated, $5.00 





Schumann-Heink : The Last of the Titans 
By MARY LAWTON 
The life of Mme. Schumann-Heink is like a romance from 
an old story book—another Cinderella who rose through 
early struggles to fame and success on the concert and operatic 
stage. Illustrated, $5.00 


The Complete Works of Owen Wister 


This first definitive edition of Owen Wister’s books brings together 
under the Macmillan imprint all of his famous stories—The Virginian, 
Lady Baltimore, etc., and his latest volume, When West Was West. Com- 
plete in eleven volumes. Each with a foreword by the author. 

The set, boxed, cloth, $25.00; leather, $50.00 
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Back Trailers from the 
Middle Border 

HAMLIN GARLAND’S New Book 
This is the concluding volume 
of the “Middle Border’’ books 
which have delighted a host of 
readers. The story continues 
from the end of “‘A Daughter of 
the Middle Border’ and is replete 
with the absorbing interest of 


the earlier volumes. 
Illustrated $2.50 


Our Daily Bread 
By FREDERICK PHILIP GROVE 


John Elliot, a Canadian pioneer 
farmer, emerges from this novel as 
a rugged old patriarch—a Lear of 
the prairies—whose ambition to 
found a family was thwarted by 
filial willfulness. $2.00 


The Joyous Pretender 
By LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


A fanciful story for the truly 
sophisticated reader. $2.00 


LEWIS BROWNE’S New Book 


The Graphic Bible 


By the Author of THIS BELIEVING WORLD 


Able lay critics and the religious press have joined in acclaiming this 
new work of Lewis Browne's unique and irresistible. It is a personal 
guide through the scriptures’ tangled mazes, simplified and illuminated in 
more than a hundred animated maps and charts and in an explanatory text 
which makes the long chronological story as “plain and as interesting as 


‘Treasure Island’.”’ 


Dallas 


$2.50 


— San Francisco 
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Fall Announcements 
A Selected List 


Anthropology, Ethnology, 
Archeology, Science 


Beneath Tropic Seas, by William Beebe. Putnam. $3.50. 

Anthropology and Modern Life, by Franz Boas. Norton. $3. 

Our Prehistoric Ancestors, by Herdman F. Cleland. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $5. 

The Age of the Gods, by Christopher Dawson. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $5. 

The Father in Primitive Psychology, by Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Norton. $1. 

Coming of Age in Samoa, by Margaret Mead. Morrow. $3. 

The Child in Primitive Society, by Nathan Miller. Brentano. $3. 

Man a Machine, by Joseph Needham. Norton. $1. 

The History of Biology, by Erik Nordenskiéld. Knopf. $6. 

From Magic to Science, by Charles Singer. Liveright. $7.50. 

The Social Insects, by William Morton Wheeler. Harcourt. $6. 

The Soul of the Bantu, by W. C. Willoughby. Doubleday. $5. 


Art, Architecture, Music 


A History of Wood Engraving, by Douglas Percy Bliss. Dut- 
ton. $10. 

Modern European Architecture, a Compilation. Payson & Clarke. 
$10. 

Art and the Reformation, by C. G. Coulton. Knopf. $7.50. 

Evolution of Art, by Ruth de Rochemont. Macmillan. $6. 

The Etchings of Frank Brangwyn, edited by William Gaunt. A, 
& C. Boni. $15. 

A History of Garden Art, by Marie Luise Gothein. Dutton, 2 
vols. $27. 

Chinese Art, edited by R. L. Hobson. Macmillan. $12.50. 

American Furniture and Decoration: Colonial and Federal, by 
Edward S. Holloway. Lippincott. $5. 

Old English Porcelain, by W. B. Honey. Harcourt. $6. 

Islamic Art, edited by R. Koechlin and G. Migeon. Macmil- 
lan. $12.50, 

Towards a New City, by le Corbusier. Payson & Clarke. $7.50. 

The Life and Work of Edgar Dégas, by J. B. Manson. A. & C. 
Boni. $17.50. 

The Art of Whistler, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Modern Li- 
brary. $.95. 

Modern French Painters, by Maurice Raynal. Brentano, $7.50. 

Art in the Life of Mankind, by Allen W. Seaby. Oxford. $1.75. 

Outline of Ancient Painting from the Earliest Period to Christian 
Times, by Mary Hamilton Swindler. Yale University. $5. 

American Negro Folk-Songs, edited by Newman I. White. Har- 
vard University. $5. 

On My Way, by Art Young. Liveright. $4. 

An Outline of Aesthetics, edited by Philip N. Youtz. Norton. $5. 


Biography, Autobiography, 
Reminiscences 


The Diary of David Garrick, edited by Ryllis Clair Alexander. 
Oxford. $8.50. 

I Saw It Myself, by Henri Barbusse. Dutton. $2. 

The Heart of Burroughs’ Journals, by Clara Barrus. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3. 

Wagner: His Life in His Work, by Paul Bekker. Norton. $4. 


James the Second, by Hilaire Belloc. Lippincott. $4. 

My War Memoirs, by Eduard Benes. Houghton Mifflin. $7.50, 

Louis XIV, by Louis Bertrand. Longmans, Green. $5. 

Abraham Lincoln, by Albert J. Beveridge. Houghton Mifflin. 2 
vols. $12.50. 

Schubert, the Man, by Oscar Bie. Dodd, Mead, $3. 

Cotton Mather, by Ralph and Louise Boas. Harper. $3.50. 

Theodore Hook and His Novels, by Myron F. Brightfield. Har- 
vard University. $3. 

The Sword of State: The Later Years of Wellington, by Susan 
Buchan. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

The Letters of Robert Burns. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Eroica: The Life of Ludwig van Beethoven, by Samuel Chotzinof, 
Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 

Mary Shelley, by Richard Church. Viking. $2. 

The Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti. Viking. $3. 

Selected Letters of Byron, edited by V. H. Collins. Oxford. $1.75, 

The Last Twelve Years of Joseph Conrad, by Richard Curle. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 

Letters of Joseph Conrad to Richard Curle, edited by Richard 
Curle. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The Unconquered Knight, by Gutierre Diaz de Gamez. Har- 
court. $3.75. 

Marie Antoinette, by Marquis de Ségur. Dutton. $5. 

Memoirs of Madame de Pompadour, by Madame du Hasset. 
Brentano. $4. 

John Smith, by John Gould Fletcher. Brentano. $3.50. 

The Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster. Doubleday. $5. 

Rabelais, by Anatole France. Holt. $4. 

Cap’n George Fred, Whaler, told by himself. Doubleday. $4. 

Memories of a Sculptor’s Wife, by Mrs. Daniel Chester French. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Rasputin, the Holy Devil, by René Fiilép-Miller. Viking. $5. 

Jesus, the Son of Man, by Kahlil Gibran. Knopf. $3.50. 

The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan, by Isaac Goldberg. Simon & 
Schuster. $5. 

Prisoners All, by Oskar Maria Graf. Knopf. $4. 

Henry the Eighth, by Francis Hackett. Liveright. $4. 

The Life of Thomas Hardy, Vol. I, by Florence E. Hardy. Mac- 
millan. $5. 

John Bunyan, by G. B. Harrison. Doubleday. $3. 

Letters and Leaders of My Day, by Tim Healy, Stokes, 2 vols. $10. 

The Enchantress: Being the Life of Diane de Poytiers, by Helea 
W. Henderson. Houghton Mifflin. $4.50, 

Sir Thomas Malory, by Edward Hicks. Harvard University. $2. 

Lincoln: Emancipator of the Nation, by Frederick T. Hill. Apple- 
ton. $3. 

William Dean Howells—Life in Letters, edited by Mildred How- 
ells. Doubleday. 2 vols. $10. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, by Dyneley Hussey. Harper. $2. 

Midstream: My Later Life, by Helen Keller. Doubleday. $3.50. 

The Life of Matthew Arnold, by Hugh Kingsmill. Dial. $5. 

Zola and His Time, by Matthew Josephson. Macaulay. $5. 

Montaigne, Grave and Gay, by André Lamandé, Holt. $3. 

Tamerlane: The Earth Shaker, by Harold Lamb. McBride. $+. 

Roamin’ in the Gloamin’, by Harry Lauder. Lippincott. $3.50. 

Francis Villon, by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Coward-McCann. $°. 

John Wesley, by Abram Lipsky. Simon & Schuster. $3. 

The Colvins and Their Friends, by E. V. Lucas. Scribner. $5. 

Goethe: The History of a Man, by Emil Ludwig. Putnam. $5. 

Martin Van Buren, by Denis Tilden Lynch. Liveright. $4. 

The Life of Sir Martin Frobisher, by William McFee. Harper. $- 
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fees desperate and 
pathetic struggle of 
a handsome and domi- 
nating woman to retain 
her hold over her 
grown sons as her 
only justification for 
living. $2.50 


by Amelia Defries 
MODERN Leonardo da 


War hptoes 


J—_ a -P s0 
tor, and soc eographer 
Patrick Geddes is intro- 
duced to the American 


Public. 
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Unforbidden Fruit 
Warner Fabian 
Third edition $2.00 


Bur—-Gentlemen Marrv 
Brunettes 
Anita Loos 
Second edition $2.00 
The Son of Man: The 
Jesus 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


oil SA®& HL, 


JACOB WASSERMANN 


euthor of The World's Ulusion 
has written his greatest novel in 


CASPAR HAUSER. 


yUDwic LEWISOHN, au- 
thor of The Island Within, 
says: “Undoubtedly Wasser- 
mann’s deepest and most 
powerfully creative evocation 
and embodiment of the Ger- 
manic spirit. Far greater than 
the various historical narra- 
tives that have recently — 
the public attention.” $3.00 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 
by Silas Bent 
author of Ballybeo 
A STIMULATING and vigorous book... 
— clear product of a critical and alive 
-it is sharp and shrewd and arousing.” 
oN Y¥ Sun. $3.00 


ELEGANT INFIDELITIES 


by Charles Pettit 
author of The Son of the Grand Eunuch 
[Ts delightfully sophisti- 
cated story tells of a very 
timid and utterly captivating 
Chinese maiden who tastes the 
joys of western liberties with the 
aid of a most charming young 
man. $2.50 


by Gertrude Bell of Arabia 
author of The Life and Letters of Gertrude Bell 


OR those who occasionally relish a book of complete sin- 
ea een ane eaeany Sr Som, ofl we bape ond 

<citeemna ates to be read quietly and with brooding, this 
will be a treasure.. these tender and austerely written essays of 
eo Oy 
4 Merley. 3.00 
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triumph of the book jies 

in Miss Millin’s compassion- 
ate understanding of people of 
coil minds as well as of people 
of intelligence; she populates a. 
region that is recognizable as a 
living section of earth.”—N. Y. 
Times. $2.50 


RYDER. 


by DJuna Barnes 


‘eres. defiant, wirty, 


poetic, and a little mad—a 
book that absolurely baffles 
classification, but that surely is 
@ most amazing thing to have 
come from a woman's hand.” 
—The Argonaut. $3.00 


BEST SELLERS 
TO COME 


A Gallery of Women by Theodore 


Six > baeed Tales 4 Jules La- 
forgue. Translated by Frances 


ewman 
Senedd Cabin by Mary Heaton 
The life of Lord ponent by the 


Prepaganda by Edward L. Ber- 
mays 


Acinaphenee. Illustrated by Jean 
The Decameron; Black and Gold 
Library 


Chesser or Tiree of Herman Mel- 


ec, Geld Library 
wine Ie’: Ogee tines in Cuba 
by Basil Wi 


Man the Miracle Maker by Hen- 


Dreiser Looks at Russia by Theo- 
Dreiser 


dore 


The Mad Professor by Hermann 


Sudermann 
Meet oot Gonanel Grant by W E, 


PR Bystanding by Frank 
Sullivan 


From Magic to Science by Charles 
The pectous Gods by Gertrude 
Doomed Ship by Judd Gray 


Cawdor by Robinson Jeffers 
On My Way by Art Young 
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Alexander Graham Bell, by Catherine Mackenzie. 
Mifflin. $5. 

Soldier, Artist, Sportsman: The Life of General Lord Rawlinson 
of Trent, by Sir Frederick Maurice. Houghton Mifflin. $7.50. 

Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden. Scribner. 2 vols. $10. 

Cardinal Newman, by J. Lewis May. Dial. $5. 

The Star of Piccadilly, by Lewis Melville. Doubleday. $7.50. 

Napoleon the Man, by Dmitri Merezhkovsky. Dutton. $5. 

William Gregg: Factory Master of the Old South, by Broadus 
Mitchell. University of North Carolina. $3. 

Mozart’s Letters. Dutton. $5. 

My Autobiography, by Benito Mussolini. Scribner. $5. 

Tolstoy, the Inconstant Genius, by Alexander I. Nazaroff. 
Stokes. $5. 

The Diary of John Quincy Adams, edited by Allan Nevins. Long- 
mans, Green. 2 vols. $10. 

The Amazing Life of John Law, by Georges Oudard. Payson 
& Clarke. $5. 

Memories and Reflections, by the Earl of Oxford and Asquith. 
Little, Brown. 2 vols. $10. 

Memories of the Empress Eugénie, by Maurice Paléologue. Har- 
per. $4. 

George Eliot’s Family Life and Letters, edited by Arthur Pater- 
son. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

The Devil and Cotton Mather, by Katherine Anne Porter, Live- 
right. $4. 

The Romance of the Rothschilds, by Marcus Eli Ravage. Dial. $5. 

Life and Times of C. R. Das, by P. C. Ray. Oxford. $4.25. 

Francis Joseph of Austria, by Joseph Redlich. Macmillan. $5. 

The Terrible Siren: Victoria Woodhull, by Emanie Sachs. Har- 
per. $4. 

Beethoven: The Man Who Freed Music, by Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Doubleday. 2 vols. $10. 

Charles W. Eliot: Puritan Liberal, by Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
Harper. $2.50. 

The James Gordon Bennetts, by Don C. Seitz. Bobbs-Merrill. $5. 

The Life and Times of Colley Cibber, by Dorothy Senior. 
Henkle. $5. 

The Letters of P. B. Shelley. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes, by Royall H. Snow. Covici, Friede. $3. 

The Life of John Bunyan, by Harold E. B. Speight. Harper. $2. 

Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, edited by J. R. Tanner, 
Harcourt. $7. 

Leonardo the Florentine, by Rachel Annand Taylor. Harper. $6. 

Life of Bach, by C. Sanford Terry. Oxford. $7.50. 

Voltaire, Genius of Mockery, by Victor Thaddeus. Brentano. $5. 

Pieter Stuyvesant and His Times, by Hendrik Willem Van Loon, 
Holt. $4. 

The Diaries of Phillipp von Neumann. Houghton Mifflin. 2 
vols. $12. 

Rossetti: His Life and Works, by Evelyn Waugh. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.50. 

The Correspondence of Spinoza, edited by A. Wolf. Dial. $5. 

Meet General Grant, by W. E. Woodward. Liveright. $5. 

Orlando, by Virginia Woolf. Harcourt. $3. 

Masters of Self-Portrayal, by Stefan Zweig. Viking. $3. 


Houghton 


Criticism, Belles Lettres, Literature 


A Variety of Things, by Max Beerbohm. Knopf. $3. 

Civilization, by Clive Bell. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Filostrato of Boccaccio. University of Pennsylvania. $6. 

The New Image, by Claude Bragdon. Knopf. $3. 

Scheherazade, or The Future of the English Novel, by John Car- 
ruthers. Dutton. $1. 

The American Caravan. Macaulay. $5. 

The Hogarth Essays. Doubleday. $3. 

The Vergilian Age, by Robert Seymour. 
sity. $2.50. 

Gleanings in Europe, by James Fenimore Cooper. Oxford. $3.50. 

The Modern English Novel, by Wilbur L. Cross, Yale Univer- 
sity. $1 


Harvard Univer- 
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The Thought Broker, by Samuel McChord Crothers. 
Mifflin, $2. 

The ee Savage, by Hoxie N. Fairchild. Columbia Uniy,;, 
sity. $5. 

The Unrisen Dawn, by Anatole France. Dodd, Mead. $2.50, 

Thunder and Dawn, by Glenn Frank. Macmillan. $4. 

Walt Whitman’s Workshop, by Clifton Joseph Furness. Har, ard 
University. $5, 

Portage Wisconsin, and Other Essays, by Zona Gale, Knopf. $2.50, 

England in Johnson’s Day, by M. Dorothy George. Harcourt. $2.75, 

Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle, by Acton Griscom. 
mans, Green. $10. 

Paris Salons, Cafés, Studios, by Sisley Huddleston. Lippincur:. $5, 

Pensées and Letters, by Joseph Joubert. Brentano. $4. 

The Litany of Washington Street, by Vachel Lindsay. Ma. 
millan. $3. 

The Mission of Greece, edited by R. W. Livingstone. (. 
ford. $2.50. 

A Fronded Isle and Other Essays, by E. V. Lucas. Doubleday. §2 

The Best of the Canterbury Tales, by John M. Manly. Holt. $4, 

The Demon of the Absolute, by Paul Elmer More.  Princetog 
University. $2.50. 

The Structure of the Novel, by Edwin Muir. Harcourt. $1.25, 

Ananias, or the Bad Artist, by Walter Pach. Harper. $4. 

The Sexes, by Dorothy Parker. Liveright. $2. 

On Parade, by Erich Posselt and Eva Herrmann, Coward-Mo 
Cann, $3.50. 

A Survey of Modernist Poetry, by Laura Riding and Rober 
Graves. Doubleday. $2. 

By Way of Art, by Paul Rosenfeld. Coward-McCanh. $2.50. 

Shaping Men and Women, by Stuart P. Sherman. Double 
day. $2.50. 

Useful Knowledge, by Gertrude Stein. Payson & Clarke. $5. 

Medizval Culture: An Introduction to Dante and His Times, by 
Karl Vossler. Harcourt. 2 vols. $10. 

The Book of Catherine Wells. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The Strange Necessity, by Rebecca West. Doubleday. $3. 

Tuesdays at Ten, by Cornelius Weygandt. University of Peno- 
sylvania. $3. 

Rivulets of Prose: Critical Essays, by Walt Whitman, edited by 
Carolyn Wells and Alfred E. Goldsmith. Greenberg. $5. 
Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads, by Lowry C. Win- 

berly. University of Chicago. $5. 


Houghtog 


Le ng: 


Drama 


The Problem Play, by Ramsden Balmforth. Holt, $2. 

The Elizabethan Jig and Related Song Drama, by Charles Read 
Baskervill. University of Chicago. $5. 

Lamentations: Four Folk-Plays of the American Jew, by Alte 
Brody. Coward-McCann, $2.50. 

Seven Plays, by Lord Dunsany. Putnam. $2. 

Two Anglo-Saxon Plays, by Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking. $2.54 

Three Last Plays, by Lady Gregory. Putnam. $2. 

The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, by Leslie Hutson 
Harvard University. $5. 

Three Plays, by H. R. Lenormand, Payson & Clarke. $3. 

Twenty Plays, by Ferenc Molnar. Macy-Masius. $5. 

Palm Sunday, by Romain Rolland. Holt. $2. 

Troupers of the Gold Coast, by Constance Rourke, Harcourt. §. 

Professor Bernhardi, by Arthur Schnitzler. Simon & Schuster. $1.56 

Bonaparte, by Fritz von Unruh. Knopf. $2. 

The Angel That Troubled the Waters and Other Plays, 
Thornton Wilder. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 


Economics, Labor, Sociology 


The Story of Money, by Norman B. Angell. Stokes. $5. 

Living in the 20th Century, by Harry Elmer Barnes. Boblr 
Merrill. $3.50. 

Whither Mankind, edited by Charles A. Beard. Low 


mans. $3. 
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IMPORTANT BORZOI BOOKS 








GRIMHAVEN 
By ROBERT JOYCE TASKER 


This is a record of the author's experiences 
within prison walls, written while a convict in 
San Quentin. It forms a , realistic account 
of prison life, revealing the prisoners’ attitude 
towards the outside world, the prison officials, 
and each other. $3.00 


A VARIETY OF THINGS 
By MAX BEERBOHM 


A collection of essays and stories in The Incomparable’s 
inimitable vein. It contains some notable additions to his gal- 
lery of imaginary portraits in prose, and a number of those 
fairy stories for the sophisticated which were so popular in the 
nineties. There is also an interesting personal reminiscence of 
Aubrey Beardsley. $3.00 





PRISONERS ALL 


By OSKAR MARIA GRAF 
Translated from the German by Margaret Green 
A startling autobiography, the frankness of 
which has raised a storm on the continent. 
Thomas Mann says: “For a long time no book 
has interested and excited me so much as this 
diary of a thirty-three-year-old man.” $4.00 





DEFEAT 


By RICARDA HUGH 
Translated from the German by Catherine 
Alison Phillips 
A novel of Garbaldi. The New York Times 
says: “Ricarda Hugh may have drawn upon 
her imagination for conversation and episodes, 
but her narrative follows closely the events 
which she describes, and the talk and the by- 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By ALBERT MATHIEZ 
Translated from the French by Catherine Alison Phillips 


“In addition to embodying the results of the most recent re- 
search, [it} does both descriptive and historical justice to the 
great episode which went so far towards laying the foundations 


of modern France. . . . A series of absorbing pictures which 
practically recreate the great overturn!’—Boston Evening Trans- 
cript. $5.00 





TRAVELING 
STANDING STILL 


Poems 1918-1928 
By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Miss Taggard’s own selection of her work over a period of ten 
years. The famous Ice Age is here included. $2.00 








play of her characters is true to the men who 
part in them.” $3.00 
By STEFAN ZEROMSKI 


Translated by Helen Stankiewics Zand 
Joseph Conrad called Zeromski “The greatest 
master of [Polish] literature." ASHES, his 
masterpiece, is a historical romance of Poland's 
centuries-old struggle for national freedom. 

Two volumes, boxed, $6.00 


THE 
AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 
By R. L. DUFFUS 


A comprehensive survey of the conditions of art—its teaching 
and practice—in the American colleges and art schools. It in- 
corporates first-hand knowledge acquired during a tour of most 
of the outstanding schools of fine and applied arts in the coun- 
try. The book is illustrated with examples of the works dis 
cussed. $4.00 








TRENCK: 
The Love Story of a Favourite 


By BRUNO FRANK 
Author of The Days of the King 
- Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
In these pages Bruno Frank has drawn once 
again an unforgettable picture of Frederick the 
Great and his times. His hero, Baron von 
Trenck, was one of the most striking and ro- 
mantic figures of the eighteenth century. $2.50 





THE PLEIADS 


By COUNT ARTHUR DE GOBINEAU 
Translated from the French by J. F. Scanlan 
The Pleiads is the work of Gobineau's maturity. 
After The Renaissance and the famous Essay 
on the Inequality of Races, it is perhaps the 
most famous of his books. It is here published 
in English for the first time. 

In the Blue Jade Library. $3.00 


THE WOMEN AT THE PUMP 
By KNUT HAMSUN 


Author of Growth of the Soil 
Translated from the Norwegian by Arthur G. Chater 


In this vivid depiction of life in a small fishing town, Johnsen 
of the Wharfside, shipping magnate and double Consul, the 
new-rich Olsen, the Doctor, the Lawyer, the Postmaster, and 
Oliver the maimed sailor are etched wtih a firm hand. And 
out of the lives of these, their adulteries, thefts, struggles, fail- 
ures, and triumphs, grows a story which has all the interest 
and power of intense reality. $3.00 








9 
THE DEVIL’S SHADOW 
By FRANK THIESS 
Author of The Gateway to Life 

Translated from the German by H. T. Lowe-Porter 
These adventures of Caspar Muller form the most complete pic 
ture that has yet been drawn of Germany during the post-War 
inflation period. It is a vivid portrayal of an entire social 
order, by turns bewildered, despairing, and cynical. $3.00 








AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 


Alfred A. Knopf 


Kegs Publisher, N. Y. 
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Imperialism and World Economy, by Nikolai Bukharin, Interna- 
tional Publishers. $2.50. 

Post-War Monetary Stabilization, by Gustave Cassell. Columbia 
University. $2.50. 

Unemployment or War, by Maurice Colbourne. 
Cann, $3. 

Russian Economic Development Since the Revolution, by Maurice 
Dobb. Dutton. $5. 

International Economic Relations, by John Donaldson. Long- 
mans. $3.75. 

The American Omen, by Garet Garrett. Dutton. $2.50. 

The Marriage Crisis, by Ernest R. Groves. Longmans, Green. $2. 

What's Wrong with Marriage, by Dr. G. V. Hamilton and Ken- 
neth MacGowan. A. & C. Boni. $3. 

A Research in Marriage, by Dr. G. V. Hamilton. A. & C. 
Boni. $10, 

Standards and Standardization, by N. F. Harriman. McGraw- 
Hill. $3. 

Our Economic System, by H. Gordon Hayes. Holt. 2 vols. $6. 

Industrial Social Work in North Carolina, by Harriett L. Her- 
ring. University of North Carolina. $5. 

The Science of Public Welfare, by Robert W. Kelso. Holt. $3.50, 

Life and Death Within Sing Sing Walls, by Lewis E. Lawes. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 

The Classified Property Tax in the United States, by Simeon 
Elbridge Leland. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Middletown: A Study in Contemporary American Culture, by 
Robert 8. and Helen Merrell Lynd. Harcourt. $5. 

The Eaforcement of Criminal Law, by Raymond Moley. Minton, 
Balch. $3.50. 

American Marriage and Family Relationships, by William F. 
Ogburn and Ernest R. Groves. Holt. $4.50. 

Economic Nationalism of the Danubian States, by Leo Pasvolsky. 
Macmillan. $3. 

The New Day in Housing, by Louis H. Pink. John Day. $3.50. 

The Twilight of the American Mind, by Walter B. Pitkin. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 

International Trade in Staple Commodities, by E. E. Pratt. Me- 
Graw-Hill. $5. 

Family Life Today, by Margaret E. Rich. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

World Drift, by Edward Alsworth Ross. Century. $2. 

Motherhood in Bondage, by Margaret Sanger. Brentano. $2.50, 

The Practical Application of Sociology, by Herbert N. Shenton. 
Columbia University. $3.50. 

Wage Arbitration: Selected Cases, 1920-1924, by George Soule. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Government Ownership and Operation of Railroads, by Walter 
M. W. Splawn. Macmillan. $5. 

The American Community in Action, by Jesse Frederick Steiner. 
Holt. $3. 

Man and Civilization, by John Storck. Harcourt. $3.75. 

Making Goods and Making Money, by Horace Taylor. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 

Petroleum and Coal—The Keys to the Future, by W. T. Thom. 
Princeton University. $2.50. 

The Child in America, by William I. and Dorothy Swaine Thom- 
as. Knopf. $7.50. 

Marketing and Advertising, an Economic Appraisal, by Floyd 
L. Vaughan. Princeton University. $2.50. 

Social Work and the Training of Social Workers, by Sydnor 
Harbison Walker. University of North Carolina. $2. 

Investment Trusts in America, by Marshall H. Williams. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 


Coward-Me- 


Fiction 


Costumes by Eros, by Conrad Aiken. Scribner. $2.50. 

The Rebel Generation, by Jo Ammers-Kiiller. Dutton. $2.85. 
The Jealous Gods, by Gertrude Atherton. Liveright. $2.50. 
Money of Her Own, by Margaret Culkin Banning. Harper. $2, 
When They Love, by Maurice Baring. Doubleday. $2.50. 
Day’s End and Other Stories, by H. E. Bates. Viking. $2. 
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Crescendo, by Henry Bellamann. Harcourt. $2.50. 

A Little Clown Lost, by Barry Benefield. Century. $2. 

This Side of Jordan, by Roark Bradford. Harper. $2.50. 

The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg, by Louis Bromfield, 
Stokes. $2.50. 

Cock's Feather, by Katharine Newlin Burt. Houghton mi. 
flin. $2.50. 

Destiny Bay, by Donn Byrne. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The White Robe, by James Branch Cabell. McBride. $7.50. 

Strange Fugitive, by Morley Callaghan. Scribner. $2.50. 

Survival, by Evelyn Campbell. Dial. $2. 

Black Sadie, by T. Bowyer Campbell. Houghton Mifflin. $2.59, 

The Happy Mountain, by Maristan Chapman. Viking. $2.59, 

A Man Can Build a House, by Nathalie Colby. Harcourt. $2.59, 

Vanity Under the Sun, by Dale Collins. Little, Brown. $2. 

The One and the Other, by Richard Curle. Doubleday. $2.5», 

The Babyons: The Chronicle of a Family, by Clemence Dang 
Doubleday. $5. 

Giant Killer, by Elmer Davis. John Day. $2.50. 

Old Pybus, by Warwick Deeping. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Lovers of the Market Place, by Richard Dehan. Little 
Brown. $2.50. 

Souvenir, by Floyd Dell. Doubleday. $2. 

The Grandson, by Hildur Dixelius. Dutton. $2.50. 

A Gallery of Women, by Theodore Dreiser. Liveright. 2 vols. $5, 

The Lady of Stainless Raiment, by Mathilde Eiker. Doub. 
day. $2.50. 

Against the Sun, by Godfrey Elton. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50, 

The Mountain, by St. John G. Ervine. Macmillan, $2. 

Things Were Different, by Elisabeth Fagan. Dial. $2.50. 

Heritage, by Rose C. Feld. Knopf. $2.50. 

A Little Less Than Gods, by Ford Madox Ford. Viking. $2.50, 

Fall Flight, by Eleanor Gizycka. Minton, Balch. $2. 

Cement, by Fiodor Gladkovy. International Publishers. $2.50, 

The Well of Loneliness, by Radclyffe Hall. Knopf. $5. 

Lest Ye Die, by Cicely Hamilton. Scribner. $2. 

Nothing is Sacred, by Josephine Herbst. Coward-McCann. $2. 

Mamba’s Daughters, by Du Bose Heyward. Doubleday. $2.50, 

The Silk Purse, by Elisabeth Sanxay Holding. Dutton. $2.50. 

Nettle Harvest, by Sylvia Denys Hooke. Doubleday. $2. 

Uncle Tom Pudd, by Laurence Housman. Brentano. $2. 

The Other Gate and Other Stories, by Vere Hutchinson. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

Point Counter Point, by Aldous Huxley. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Young Family, by Robert Hyde. Payson & Clarke. $2.50. 

The Professor's Wife, by Bravig Imbs. Dial. $2.50. 

Fire Down Below, by Margaret Irwin. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Farewell to Youth, by Storm Jameson. Knopf. $2.50. 

Diversy, by MacKinlay Kantor. Coward-McCann. $2. 

The Feathered Nest, by Margaret Leech. Liveright. $2.50. 

The Childermass, by Wyndham Lewis. Covici, Friede. $3. 

This Way Out, by Philip Littell. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

White Oak Farm, by Elliott Crayton McCants. Longmans. $2. 

Pilgrims of Adversity, by William McFee. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Banjo, by Claude McKay. Harper. $2.50. 

Divided Allegiance, by Stephen McKenna. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Extraordinary Women, by Compton Mackenzie. Macy-Masius 
$2.50. 

Nightseed and Other Tales, by H. A. Manhood. Viking. $2.50 

The Rise and Fall of Rogoff, by Morris Marks and Jacob Gin 
berg. A. & C. Boni. $2.50. 

Day of Fortune, by Norman Matson. Century. $2.50. 

The Coming of the Lord, by Sarah Gertrude Million. Live 
right. $2.50. 

First Love, by Charles Morgan. Knopf. $2.50. 

The English Miss, by R. H. Mottram. Dial. $2.50. 

The Bishop’s Wife, by Robert Nathan. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

The Way It Was With Them, by Peadar O’Donnell. Put 
nam. $2.50, 

The Assassin, by Liam O’Flaherty. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Wits’ End, by Viola Paradise. Dutton. $2.50. 

All Kneeling, by Anne Parrish. Harper. $2. 
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PRESSURE POLITICS 
The Story of the Anti-Saloon League 


By Peter Odegard 


A particularly appropriate book to read this fall. 
$3.50 





FINANCES AND FINANCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


By Herbert H. Lehman and a committee under 
Prof. Lindsay Rogers 


The fiscal structure, budgetary procedure and 
financial administration of the largest municipal 
corporation im the world... -ccccn.ccnrueninemrnnnn 3-00 





THE HUNGARIAN-RUMANIAN 
LAND DISPUTE 


By Francis Deak 


A study of Hungarian property rights in Transyl- 
vania under the Treaty of Trianon. 


Concerning the conflict between the political powers 
of the Council of the League and the judicial power 
of an International Court... ccccoecmeneenmene-n 5.00 





PARADOXES OF LEGAL 
SCIENCE 


By Benjamin N. Cardozo 


A study of the philosophy of judge-made law, with 
an analysis of the meaning of justice as a legal con- 
cept as well as that of liberty in the realms of 
thought and conduct Expres 








Columbia University Press 
New York 





































































GOOD BOOKS. 


From Chapel Hill 





WILLIAM GREGG 
FACTORY MASTER OF THE OLD SOUTH 
By Broadus Mitchell. Paul Blanshard's articles in the New 
Republic have already called attention to Southern mills. 
The story of the first successful mill owner and industrial 
pioneer of the South gives a historical background worth 
having for the understanding of this ‘‘new South” and its 
industrial problems. $3.00 


LIBERTY IN THE MODERN WORLD 
By George Bryan Logan, Jr. With a biographical sketch 
of the author by John Livingston Lowes. A pertinent 
inquiry into the present state of our liberty, with recom- 
mendations for its perpetual re-establishment, and a 
brilliantly sweeping account of the history of Liberty. 
Publication date, Nov. 30. $3.00 


PHONOPHOTOGRAPHY IN FOLK MUSIC 
By Milton Metfessel. A little impatient with conventional 
notation, especially for recording Negro folk music, Mr. 
Metfessel works out an ingenious, and possibly prophetic, 
method of phonophotographic recording. With numerous 
illustrations. Publication date, Sept. 30 $3.00 


THE ROMANESQUE LYRIC 
FROM PETRONIUS TO THE CAMBRIDGE SONGS 


By Philip Schuyler Allen. With verse Englished by How- 
ard Mumford Jones. The fascinating story of lyric poetry 
on its pilgrimage from Rome to Canterbury—with a fresh 
view of its development, and superb translations compar- 
ing favorably with John Addington Symonds’ in Wine, 
Women and Song. $4.50 


AMERICA AND FRENCH CULTURE 


By Howard Mumford Jones. An encyclopedic study of 
Franco-American relations — recently chosen one of the 
Forty Notable American Books of 1927 by the American 
Library Association for the Institute of Intellectual Co- 


operation of the League of Nations. $5.00 
THE NEGRO IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


By Elizabeth Lay Green (Mrs. Paul Green). Everything 
about or by the Negro in American literature of the last 
two decades is considered in this brief outline, conveniently 
arranged for concentrated reading and classified into four 
divisions—poetry, drama, fiction, criticism. The biblio- 
graphical references form a priceless synthesis of Negro 
material. Publication date, Sept. 30. $1.00 


GONGORISM AND THE GOLDEN AGE 


By Elisha K. Kane. A challenge to the modernists—with 
its thesis that art today is manifesting the same wild ex- 
travagance that Spain saw 300 years ago when the poet 
Gongora was doing his worst. With sardonic decorations 
by the author. $3.50 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA 
By Paul W. Wager. An elaborate account of this unit of 
local government and its administration in North Caro- 
lina, with comment on present abuses and needed reforms. 
Publication date, Oct. 15. $5.00 


Advance subscriptions are now being accepted for 


THE INTER-AMERICAN HISTORICAL SERIES 
Consisting of an atlas and 15 volumes of Latin-American 
History translated from the works of Latin-American 
scholars. 


The publication of this valuable series, the plan for 
which was approved by the Bolivarian Centennial Con- 
gress held in Panama, 1926, will depend ultimately on 
the number of subscriptions received. Already several hun- 
dred of the country’s most prominent and internationally 
minded people have pledged their support. We invite 
others to look into this important educational program. [ff 
Our full descriptive circular will be sent on request. 


Order from your bookseller or 
direct from the publishers 


The UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRE 
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RIC Vsblishes 


BRENTANO’S 
FALL BOOKS 


VOLTAIRE 


Genius of Mockery 


By 
VICTOR THADDEUS 





is 
Brilliantly, passionately, yet with a keen eye for his- 
torical detail, Mr. Thaddeus presents the many-sided 
Voltaire, the man who walked with kings; who lan- 
guished in the Bastille; who was the idol of the salons; 
who was a liar and a forger, yet who risked his 
shrivelled body and his immortal soul for human 
liberty. ($5.00) 


JOHN SMITH— 


also Pocahontas by 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


Captain Smith’s adventures are more extravagant 
than fiction, while the story of Pocahontas reveals a 
passionate love that won the admiration of two 
worlds. ($3.50) 


THIS MAN ADAMS 


The Man Who Never Died 
By SAMUEL McCOY 


Did John Adams die, as it was commonly reported, in 
1826? His present biographer flatly denies that he did 
in this mischievous biography where the author pre- 
sents the fiery, frosty, bitter-tongued, lovable, passion- 
ate Puritan as an eligible candidate for his second 
term as President. ($3.50) 





INFIDELITY 
By Arthur Weigall 
INFIDELITY is a story of 
marriage — a companionate 
marriage that proves legal. 
A — cquple test this 
odern ormula with aston- 
ishing results. ($2.50) 


EMOTION AND 
DELINQUENCY 
By L. Grimberg, M. D. 


This authoritative work is a 
searching study of the de- 
linguent from the stand- 
point of an eminent medical 
man ($3.00) 


THE CONQUEST 
OF LIFE 


By Dr. Serge Voronoft 


Since 1919, when Dr. Serge 
Voronoff first proved that he 
had found a method for the 
rejuvenation of life, the 
world has been waiting for 
this book that telis the 
amazing results of grafting 
monkey glands on men. 

($3.50) 


THE LIGHT 
OF EGYPT 


By Werner Jansen 
“We recommend this novel 
most urgently as a master- 

lece of literary creation, 
sause not only is a gigan- 
tic subject finely handled 
but also the reader is 
—— vitally from the 

rst page to the last.” 
($2.50) 


QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 
And Some Foreigners 


Being a series of hitherto 
unpublished letters from the 
archives of the Hapsburg 
family. ($5.00) 


KNOCK WOOD 
By Dr. Daniel Deerforth 
In almost mind there 
are remains of the ancient 
tribal beliefs of our ances- 
tors. They are mental sur- 
vivals long grown useless as 
shown by this history of 
superstition through the 
ages ($3.00) 
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Scarlet Sister Mary, by Julia Peterkin. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.59, 

The House with the Echo, by T. F. Powys. Viking. $2. 

General Crack, by George Preedy. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

This Side Idolatry, by C. E. Bechhofer Roberts. Bobbs \.,. 
rill. $2.50. 

Jingling in the Wind, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Vikin.. 2 

Undine, by Olive Schreiner. Harper. $2.50. 

The Quarry Wood, by Nan Shepherd. Dutton. $2.50. 

How the Old Woman Got Home, by M. P. Shiel. Macy, 
Masius. $2. 

Boston, by Upton Sinclair. A. & C. Boni. 2 vols. $5. 

Hate, by Arthur D. Howden Smith. Lippincott. $2. 

Above the Bright Blue Sky, by Elliott White Springs. D.,,',. 
day. $2.50. 

Head in the Wind, by Leslie Storm. Harper. $2. 

Bright Metal, by T. S. Stribling. Doubleday. $2.50. 

King Akhnaton, by Simeon Strunsky. Longmans, Green. $):; 

A Brood of Ducklings, by Frank Swinnerton. Doubleday. $2.5) 

Paterfamilias, by W. B. Trites. QG®smopolitan. $2.50. 

Shanty Irish, by Jim Tully. A. & C. Boni. $2.50. 

Moses, by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Brother and Brother, by Dorothy Van Doren. Doubleday. 

Spider Boy, by Carl Van Vechten. Knopf. $2.50. 

Second Cabin, by Mary Heaton Vorse. Liveright. $2. 

Book of Stories, by Hugh Walpole. Doubleday. $2.50. 

While Rivers Run, by Maurice Walsh. Stokes. $2. 

Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island, by H. G. Wells. 1D 
day. $2.50. 

Good Bye, Wisconsin, by Glenway Wescott. Harper. $2.5). 

The Children, by Edith Wharton. Appleton. $2.50. 

Squad, by James B. Wharton. Coward-McCann. $2. 

I Thought of Daisy, by Edmund Wilson. Scribner. $2.50. 

The Island of Captain Sparrow, by S. Fowler Wright. (o»- 
mopolitan. $2. 

The Vicar’s Daughter, by E. H. Young. Harcourt. $2.50, 

My Brother Jonathan, by Francis Brett Young. Knopf. $3. 


Translated Fiction 


The Devil’s Bridge, by M. A. Aldanav. Knopf. $2.50. 

Ida Brandt, by Herman Bang. Knopf. $2.50. 

The New Temple, by Johan Bojer. Century. $2.50. 

Marthe and the Madman, by Jean de Bosschére. Covici, 
Friede. $3. 

Reubeni, Prince of the Jews, by Max Grod. Knopf. $3. 

Denmark's Best Stories. Norton. $2.50. 

Mist, by Miguel de Unamuno. Knopf. $3. 

The Good Conscience, by Olav Duun. Harper. $2.50. 

The Wanderer, by Alain Fournier. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Trenck, by Bruno Frank. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Woman at the Pump, by Knut Hamsun. Knopf. $3. 

Defeat, by Ricarda Huch. Knopf. $3. 

The Whisper of a Name, by Marie LeFranc. Bobbs-Merrill. $2 

Psyche, by Pierre Louys. Covici, Friede. $12.50. 

Mother Marie, by Heinrich Mann. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

The Devil, by Alfred Neumann. Knopf. $3. 

Theresa, by Arthur Schnitzler. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

The Mad Professor, by Hermann Sudermann, Liveright. 2 vols. $5. 

The Devil’s Shadow, by Frank Thiess. Knopf. $3. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, by Giovanni Verga. Dial. $2.50. 

Private Suhren, by Georg von der Vring. Harper. $2.50. 

Cagliostro, by Johannes von Guenther. Harper. $3. 

Caspar Hauser, by Jacob Wassermann. Liveright. $3. 

Stone Desert, by Hugo Wast. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

Ashes, by Stefan Zeromski. Knopf. 2 vols. $6. 

The Case of Sergeant Grischa, by Arnold Zweig. Viking. $2.54 


Government, Politics, Current Affairs 


Modern Japan and Its Problems, by G. C. Allen. Dutton. $3. 
The Dragon and the Foreign Devils, by Johan Gunnar Ande® 
son. Little, Brown. $4. 
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Constitution of the United States, by Gaspar G. Bacon. Har- 

ard University. $2- The Dutton Book of 
veason of the Intellectuals, by Julien Benda, Morrow. $2.50. 

re Bedtellows, by Silas Bent. Liveright. $3. the Month for October 


»paganda, by Edward L, Bermays. Liveright. $2.50, Mr. Garrett makes a bril- 
re Europe, by Raymond Leslie Buell. Macmillan. $3. THE AMERI- eet contéiiaiion te» the 
serican Diplomacy in the Modern World, by Arthur Bullard. CAN OMEN world in general, show- 
University of Pennsylvania, $1.50. ; By ing the significance of 
radoxes of Legal Science, by Benjamin Cardozo, Columbia Garet Garrett the gigantic force which 


Iniversity. $2.50. : a 
« Fight for Oil, by Ludwell Denny. Knopf. $3. $2.50 . has sagmadlipe sore a Ti 
he Turkish Ordeal, by Halidé Edib. Century. $4. tan am 


inte and Sovereignty in Modern Germany, by Rupert Emerson. SING SING NIGHTS 
Yale University. $3.50. By Harry Stephen Keeler 


2.50, 















































» the Pure, by Morris L. Ernst and William Seagle. Viking. $3. 
| Imperialism, by Louis Fischer. International Publishers. $2. The Dutton Mystery 
ne Philippine Islands, by W. Cameron Forbes. Houghton Mif- for August 

259 fin. 2 vols. $10, Three men arrested for the 

$2.59 he Old Savage in the New Civilization, by Raymond Fosdick. murder of cone man. . Three 

q Doubleday. $2.50. men plead guilty — but only 

he Mastery of the Pacific, by Frank Fox. Sears. $3. two bullets hit their mark — 
exico and Its Heritage, by Ernest Gruening. Century. $6. which man was not a mur- 
he New Democratic Constitution of Europe, by Agnes Headlam- derer? $2.00 
Morley. Oxford. $3. 
he Legal Effects of Recognition in International Law, by John LOVE 
G. Hervey. University of Pennsylvania. $3. By William Lyon Phelps 
udies in International Law and Relations, by A. Pearce Hig- The author of “Happiness” has written a new 
gins. Macmillan, $5. book with an inspiring message. $1.00 













merican Foreign Relations, 1928, by Charles P. Howland. Yale 




























University. $5. : YOUTH 
he Supreme Court of the United States, by Charles Evans By Elizabeth Sloan Chesser 
Hughes. Columbia University. $2.50. With an introduction by Angelo Patri 
he New Fascist State, by Edwin Ware Hullinger. Henkle. $2.50. A sincere effort to help adolescents adjust 
Cos itizenship in the Industrial World, by G. A. Johnston. Long- themselves to life. $1.50 
mans, Green. $5, . 
reedom in the Modern World, edited by Horace M. Kallen. MY STUDIO On a tapestry of memories 
Coward-McCann. $2.50. WINDOW are woven the personalities 
slitical Behavior, by Frank R. Kent. Morrow. $2.50. By of many of the famous men 
he Government of Japan, by Naogichi Kitasawa. Princeton Marietta M. and women of Washington. 
University. $1.50. Andrews Mrs. Andrews knew all the 
¢ Handwriting on the Wall, by Arthur D. Little. Little, $5.00 gossip and knows how to 1 
Brown. $2.50. record it. ue 
iberty in the Modern World, by George Bryan Logan. Univer- 
vid sity of North Carolina, $2. PIGSTIES WITH SPIRES ’ 
Red Russia, by George London. Dutton. $2. By Georgina Garry Y 
Pee ee and Illegal, by Howard Lee McBain. Mac- The Dutton Book of the 
milian, 
Armenia and the Near East, by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. Duffield. $3. Month for August ty 
The Dragon Awakes, by Age K. Nielsen. Dodd, Mead. $4. “The fine thing about this a 
osing Liberty Judicially, by T. J. Norton. Macmillan. ~$2.50. novel is the uncompromising 
Stentor, or the Press of Today and Tomorrow, by David Ockham. truthfulness of it. It is skillfully 
Dutton, $1. written. It is life seen by a con- 
Pressure Politics: The Story of the Anti-Saloon League, by Peter scientious artist,” -— The Eve- 
2 Odegard. Columbia University. $3.50. ning Post. $2.50 
Recent Gains in American Civilization, edited by Kirby Page. 
Q Harcourt. $3, GEORGE SAND AND HER LOVERS 
Republican Germany, by Hugh Quigley and Robert T. Clark. By Francis Gribble 
Dodd, Mead. $5, A fascinating story from biographical material 
The Sacco-Vanzetti Record. Holt. 6 volumes. $25. which she, herself, left to posterity. $5.00 


Quantitative Methods in Politics, by Stuart A. Rice. Knopf. $3.25. 


Mexico: American Policies Abroad, by J. Fred Rippy, Guy Stevens RED RUSSIA 


and José Vasconcelos. University of Chicago. $1.50. By George London 

The Central Americans, by Arthur Ruhl, Scribner. $3. The first convincing realistic picture of present- 

Making the Fascist State, by Herbert W. Schneider. Oxford. $6. day life in Russia, by a brilliant French jour- 

You Can't Print That, by George Seldes. Payson and Clarke. $4. nalist. $2.00 yi i Cee 

China and England, by W. E. Soothill. Oxford. $3. a 
mt The Mexican haunts teiiieaiin by Frank Tannenbaum. Mac- COMING—OCTOBER 15 ee 
: millan, $2.50, THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER ee 

The Real Situation in Russia, by Leon Trotsky. Harcourt. $2. A. A. Milne E. H. Shepard 


Poland's Reincarnation, by J. D. Whelpley. Dutton. $3. 


The Jews and Other Minor Nationalities under the Soviets, by E. P. DUTTON & co., Inc. 


Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Wanguard. $.50. 
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A Brilliant French Historian Presents a New 
Startlingly Different Picture of the Sun-King 


Louis XIV 


By LOUIS BERTRAND 


Casting. aside traditional historical 
methods and with the spontaneity of the 
novelists, Louis Bertrand reconstructs 
the King’s personal life as if Louis 
were a contemporary character. Ber- ° 

trand shows him to be the creator of modern French 
civilization. An electric, astonishingly different hero, 
but so real and convincing that other portrayals pale 
by comparison. Fully illustrated. $5.00 


THE MARRIAGE CRISIS 


By ERNEST R. GROVES 
Author of Personality and Sovial Adjustment, etc. 
Will divorce by mutual consent solve our marriage 
problems? Can experimental marriages of sex be- 
come permanent marriages of affection? A tremen- 
dously important book by a famous sociologist who 
is unswayed by old conventions or new fads. $2.00 


The $30,000 Argentine National Prize Novel 


STONE DESERT 


By HUGO WAST 
Author of Black Valley 
The most popular novelist of South America writes 


an absorbing story of life in the Argentine moun- 
tains. $2.50 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 
“A brilliant .. . notable . . . charming book. King 
Akhnaton beautifully implies the story of President 


Wilson. Shows keen observation of our own time and 
illuminates it."—New York Times. $2.50 


The Diary of 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


Edited by ALLAN NEVINS 


Professor Nevins has selected from 
the twelve volumes of Adams’s Diary, 
long out of print, the most important 
and interesting material. The com- 
ments and descriptions touch almost 
all of the great Americans of the 
years 1794-1845. 

$5.00 


LIVING INDIA 


By SAVEL ZIMAND 
With an introduction by 22. 
The facts about India as they appear to an observer 
who has lived with the scenes he describes. He begins 
with a survey of Indian history which explains many 
aspects of the present. An effective antidote to all 
recent anti- and pro-Indian propaganda. Illustrated. 
Ready Nov. 1 First Printing 75,000 Copies) $3.00 


WHITHER MANKIND 
. Edited by CHARLES A. BEARD 


Seventeen great writers, including Havelock Ellis, 
Emil Ludwig, John Dewey, Bertrand Russell, George 
A. Dorsey and others examine our civilization. $3.00 











Green and Co. 
5S Fifth Ave.,N.Y¥. 210 Victoria St., Toronto, Can. 
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The Interpretation of Treaties, by Tsune-Chi Yu. Columbia U 
versity. $4. 
Living India, by Savel Zimand. Longmans, Green. $3, 


History 


Pilgrims, Indians and Patriots, by Randolph G. Adams, Litt 
Brown. $3. 

A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century, by }.y 
Allen. Dial. $6. 

Politicians and the War (1914-1918), by Lord Beaveriry 
Doubleday. $5, 

Undertones of War, by Edmund Blunden. Doubleday. $35) 

A Short History of the World: 1918-1928, by C. Delisle By, 
Payson & Clarke. $3.50. 

The Aftermath, by Winston Churchill. Scribner. $5. 

American Reconstruction and the Impeachment of President Joh 
son, by Georges Clemenceau. Dial. $5. 

The German Diplomatic Documents, 1870-1914. Harper, 
volumes. $25. 

The Tragedy of Greece, by S. P. P. Cosmetatos. Brentay 
$4.50. 

Hunger Fighters, by Paul de Kruif. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Emotion as the Basis of Civilization, by J. H. Denigg 
Scribner. $5, 

The American Experiment, by Bernard Fay. Harcourt. $3, 

The Origins of the World War: Vol. I, Before Sarajevo: Unde. 
lying Causes of the War; Vol. II, After Sarajevo: Immedixy 
Causes of the War, by Sidney B. Fay. Macmillan. $3. 

A History of Europe, 1500-1815, by James Edward Cillespig 
Knopf. $6. 

A Short History of the French People, by Charles Guigneter, 
Macmillan. 2 volumes, $12.50. 

The Mantle of Czsar, by Friedrich Gundolf. Macy-Masius. 

The American Whaleman, by E. P. Hohman. Longmans. §:, 

The Intimate Papers of Colonel House: Vol. III, Into the World 
War; Vol. IV, The Ending of the War, edited by Charles qj. 
mour. Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols. $20. 

Without Censor, by Thomas M. Johnson. Bobbs-Merril!. $5. 

Macedonian Imperialism, by Pierre Jouguet. Knopf. $7.50. 

The Development of Extraterritoriality in China, by George W, 
Keeton. Longmans, Green. 2 vols. $15. 

Witchcraft in Old and New England, by George Lyman Kittredge, 
Harvard University. $6. 

Collected Works of V, I. Lenin: Vols. XX and XXI, The Russia 
Revolution of 1917. International Publishers. Each $4. 

The American Indian Frontier, by William Christie McLeod, 
Knopf. $7.50. 

The French Revolution, by Albert Mathiez. Knopf. $5. 

History of Russia: Vol. I, From the Beginnings of Russian His 
tery to the Middle of the Eighteenth Century, by M. \ 
Pokrovsky. International Publishers. $4. 

Founders of the Middle Ages, by Edward Kennard Rand. Har 
vard, $4. 

The Confederate Privateers, by William M. Robinson, Jr. Yl 
University. $4. 

The Great Revolt in Castile, by Henry L. Seaver. Houghtu 
Mifflin. $5. 

The Stammering Century, by Gilbert Seldes. John Day. $5. 

One Hundred Years of American Railroading, by John W. Str, 
Jr. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

Old Ireland, by A. M. Sullivan. Doubleday. $5. 

Feudal Germany, by James Westfall Thompson. University of 
Chicago. $5. 

A History of the Far East in Modern Times, by Harold M. 
Vinacke. Knopf. $6. 

The Making of the Constitution, by Charles Warren. Little 
Brown. $6. 

The Persian Gulf, by Arnold T. Wilson. Oxford. $7. 

The History of British Civilization, by Esmé Wingfield-Stratford 
Harcourt. $12. 

A History of Canada, by Carl Wittke. Knopf. $6. 
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Philosophy and Religion 


The Interpretation of Religion, by John Baillie. Scribner. $4. 

The Scientific Habit of Thought, by Frederick Barry. Columbia 
University. $3.50. 

The Story of Oriental Philosophy, by L. Adams Beck, Cosmo- 
politan. $5. 

The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Henri Bergson, by Jacques Chevalier. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Nature of the Physical World, by A. S. Eddington. Mac- 
millan. $4. 

jesus the Messiah and Je‘an the Baptist, by Robert Eisler. Dial. $5. 

The Future of an Illus'.a, by Sigmund Freud. Liveright. $2. 

Afirmative Religion, by Winfred Ernest Garrison. Harper. $2. 

The Book of Earths, by Edna Kenton. Morrow. $5. 

Creative Understanding, by Count Hermann Keyserling. Har- 

r. $5. 

whet Philosophy Is, by Harold A. Larrabee. Macy-Masius. $2. 

Christianity Reborn, by L. L. Leh. Macmillan. $2. 

The Philosophy of Spinoza, by Richard McKeon. Longmans, 
Green. $5. 

Things to Come, by John Middleton Murry. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Our Slumbering World, by Edmund Noble. Holt. $3. 

Greek Thought and the Origins of the Scientific Spirit, by Léon 
Robin. Knopf. $6. 

Sceptical Essays, by Bertrand Russell. Norton. $2.50. 

Old Faith and New Knowledge, by James H. Snowden. Harper. 
$2.50. 

The Decline of the West: Vol. II, Perspectives of World History, 
by Oswald Spengler. Knopf. $7.50, 

Methods of Private Religious Living, by Henry N. Wieman. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

Catholicism and the Modern Mind, by Michael Williams. Dial. 
$3.50. 


Poetry 


Collected Poems, by Richard Aldington. Covici, Friede. $3. 

The Winged Horse Anthology, by Joseph Auslander and Frank 
Ernest Hill, Doubleday. $4. 

The Legend of Quincibald, by Leonard Bacon. Harper. $2. 

John Brown’s Body, by Stephen Vincent Benét. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Retreat, by Edmund Blunden. Doubleday. $1.75. 

Poems, by A. E. Coppard. Knopf. $2.50. 

Venus Invisible and Other Poems, by Nathalia Crane. Coward- 
McCann. $2.50. 

“Pep,” by Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking. $1.50. 

The Black Rock and Other Poems, by John Gould Fletcher. 
Macmillan. $2. 

A New Book of Lyrics, by Robert Frost. Holt. $2.50. 

Winter Words in Various Moods and Meters, by Thomas Hardy. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Stone Dust, by Frank Ernest Hill. Longmans, Green. $2. 

Cawdor, by Robinson Jeffers, Liveright. $3. 

The Lost Sail, by Alfred Kreymborg, Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

A Son of Earth, by William Ellery Leonard. Viking. $3. 

Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia, by W. Roy Mackenzie. 
Harvard University. $5. 


The Hamlet of A. MacLeish, by Archbald MacLeish. Houghton 


Mifflin, $1.50, 
The Set Up, by Joseph Moncure March, Covici, Friede. $2. 
The Buck in the Snow, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper. $2. 
Nursery Rhymes for Children of Darkness, by Gladys Oaks. 
McBride, $1.50, 


‘Sonnets (1889-1927), by E. A. Robinson, Macmillan, $1.50. 


Good Morning, America, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt. $3. 

Lost Address, by Chard Powers Smith. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

The South Carolina Ballad, by Reed Smith. Harvard Univer- 
sity. $2.50, 

Traveling Standing Still, by Genevieve Taggard. Knopf. $2. 

Mr. Pope and Other Poems, by Allen Tate. Minton, Balch. $2, 

Now the Sky, and Other Poems, by Mark Van Doren. A. & C, 
Boni. $2, 


REPUBLIC 























Someone always 


killed his giants for him— 


He was just another boy from the country but 
he became master of his entire world. Poseur, 
dissimulator, arch-politician, using men and 
women ruthlessly for his own advantage, leav- 
ing a treacherous legacy of death behind him 
at the end—and yet loved throughout by 
women and men alike, even the man to whom 
he owed most and whom he most basely be- 
trayed. Warrior, builder of kingdoms, master- 
statesman, and always artist, he has remained 
an enduring legend. Now he is shown in a 
new light. Here in the most vivid of his 
novels Mr. Davis has told the story of David, 
King of Israel. 


iant Killer 
By ELMER DAVIS 


The Book Selection 
for October 


Chosen by the Editorial Committee of the Amer- 
ican Booksellers Association 


$2.50 




















“A tremendously interesting history in a spir- 
ited manner. The book makes fascinating 
reading.’’—Harry Hansen. 


THE 2p Gilbert Seldes 


STAMMERING 
CENTURY 


“The quality of the American experiments 
which Mr. Seldes brings out is their pictur- 
esqueness . . , and exceptionally interesting he 
has made them in the telling.”’ 

—Robert Morss Lovett, New Republic. 





“One of the best books about American life I 
have ever read, thoroughly sound .. . written 
in a spirit of fairness and with an understand- 
ing quite unusual.’’"—Everett Dean Martin. 


“Seldes has a pretty wit. His book contains 
an extraordinary gallery of personal portraits.” 
—N. Y. Sun. $5.00 


THE Joun Day Company 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
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Mary, Wife of Lincoln 
by Katherine Helm 
CARL SANDBURG says, “‘Here * 


is a document of high value. 

It deals with a personality having 
mysterious and complex shadings. 
The more documents of this kind 
available regarding Mary Todd 
Lincoln, the surer we are of get- 
ting an accurate picture of the 
actual living woman.” Illustrated 
$5.00 








Leonardo the Florentine 

by Rachel Annand Taylor 
6s°T‘HE most important study of Leonardo in many, 
many years. No one has ever penetrated so deeply 


into the heart of Leonardo, the man, as Mrs. Taylor.”’ 
—wN. Y. Times. Illustrated. $6.00 


The Buck in the Snow 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay 
HE first book of lyric poems in five years by Amer- 


ica’s foremost woman poet, author of ‘““The King’s 
Henchman.” $2.00 


All Kneeling 
by Anne Parrish 


Author of “The Perennial Bachelor’ 


66 A GORGEOUS | satire.”-—Chi- 
cago Tribune. The best of 
all her novels.”"—F. P. A. “A 
penetrating analytical study—deftly 
amusing.’’—Boston Transcript. 


$2.50 





Good-bye, Wisconsin 
by Glenway Wescott 


Author of “‘The Grandmothers’’—Harper 
Prize Novel, 1927 


‘* VIDENCE of a turning point in Mr. 
Wescott’s literary career. It represents 
a real, a worthy American achievement.’’— 


New York Times. $2.50 


The Ways of Behaviorism 
by John B. Watson 


D® WATSON’S final volume on Behaviorism as 
a system of psychology. $2.00 





Possible Worlds 
by J. B. S. Haldane 


ss] HAVE found it unbelievably fascinating.’’—Dr. 
George A. Dorsey. $2.50 


Sir Martin Frobisher 
by William McFee 
6())NE feels the expert behind the 
line; McFee has the profound 
feeling for the subject of his nar- 
rative that it is only possible for 


seaman to have for another.—New 
York Times. Illustrated. $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
OR A A SS TT 
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This Blind Rose, by Humbert Wolfe. Doubleday. $1.50, 
Trivial Breath, by Elinor Wylie. Knopf. $2.50. 


Psychology, Education 


The Science of Living, by Alfred Adler. Greenberg. $3.50, 

Psychology of Infancy and Early Childhood, by Ada Hart Ariz, 
McGraw-Hill. $2. 

The Education of a Modern Girl, a Compilation. Houghto, 
Mifflin. $3. 

School and Society in Chicago, by George S. Counts. 2). 
court. $2.50. 

The Art of Thinking, by Ernest Dimnet. Simon & Schuster. $3.59, 

The Activity School, by Adolph Ferriere. John Day. $4. 

Living with Our Children, by Lillian M. Gilbreth. Norton. $2.59, 

Parents and Children, by Ernest R. and Gladys Hoagland Grove, 
Lippincott. $2. 

Reconstructing Behavior in Youth, by William Healy, August 
F. Bronner, Edith Baylor and J. Prentice Murphy. Knopf. $;, 

The Psychology of the Adolescent, by Leta S. Hollingworth. Ap. 
pleton. $2.50. 

Keeping Mentally Fit, by Joseph Jastrow. Greenberg. $3.:9, 

The Unique Character of American Secondary Education, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd. Harvard University. $1. 

Contributions to Analytical Psychology, by C. G. Jung. Har. 
court. $6. 

Gestalt Psychology, by Wolfgang Kohler. Liveright. $4. 

Individuality and Education, by Joseph Alexander Leighton, 
Appleton. $2. 

The Next Chapter, by André Maurois. Dutton. $1. 

The Child and the World, by Margaret Naumburg.  Har- 
court. $3.50. 

What Is the Mind? by George Thomas White Patrick. Mac. 
millan. $2.50. 

Lectures on Conditional Reflexes, by Ivan P. Pavlov.  Inter- 
national Publishers. $6. 

Judgment and Reasoning of the Child, by Jean Piaget. Har- 
court. $3.75. 

The Adolescent: His Conflicts and Escapes, by Sidney I. Schwab, 
Appleton. $3. 

Sadism and Masochism, by Wilhelm Stekel. Liveright. 2 vols. 
$10. 

The Mental Health of the Child, by Douglas Armour Thom. 
Harvard University. $1. 

The Behavior of Young Children of the Same Family, by Blanche 
C. Weill. Harvard University. $3. 

The New Schools of New Russia, by Lucy L. W. Wilson. Van- 
guard. $.50. 


Travel and Foreign Lands Not 
Otherwise Classified 


The Log of “Bob” Bartlett, by Robert A. Bartlett. Putnam. $3.50. 

Persian Pictures, by Gertrude Bell. Liveright. $2. 

Dreiser Looks at Russia, by Theodore Dreiser. Liveright. $3. 

Labrador Looks at the Orient, by Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

The Land of Gods and Earthquakes, by Douglas Haring. Colum- 
bia University. $3.50. 

Frontiers of Hope, by Horace M. Kallen. Liveright. $3. 

Days in the Sun, by Martin Andersen Nexo. Coward-McCann. $3. 

Altai Himalaya, by Nicholas Roerich. Stokes. $4. 

Raiders of the Deep, by Lowell Thomas. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The New Russia, by Dorothy Thompson. Holt. $3. 

The Big Ditch, by Eric Walrond. Liveright. $3.50. 

The Soul of China, by Richard Wilhelm. Harcourt. $3.75. 

Flying the Arctic, by George H. Wilkins. Putnam. $2.50. 

Understanding India, by Gertrude Marvin Williams. Coward- 
McCann. $3.50. 

A Voyage to Pagany, by William Carlos Williams. Mac 
aulay. $2.50. 

Gentlemen Unafraid, by Barrett Willoughby. Putnam. $2.50. 
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the Best Uridged Dicti 


Best because # is based upon WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
_ che “Supreme Authonty” in Government Deparunents, Supreme Courts, 
Colleges and Public Libranes all over the couarry In an abndged 
dicnonary frequently used when time for reference is short, you 

need absolute assurance of accuracy —therelore use 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 




















|G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 








106,000 entries with definitions, 
_and use of 






i abbreviations, etc . 
tionary of foreign phrases. Many 
' other features of practical value 1,256 
pages; 1,700 illustrations. 


NEW WORDS 


including the latest accepted vo- 
cabulary terms and important 
additions to the Biographical and 
Gazetteer 


departments—such en- 
tries as aviette, kinet 
duvetyn, 








ophone, Latvia, novocaine, 
Hooveriae, Freudian, dyegenic, Hughes. 
Look for the Merriam Circular Trade-Mark—sign 
of highest scholarship and accuracy 
The Bible Paper edinon is y handsome and 
convenient. Special Merriam . $5.00, Fabrikoid, 
$6.00, Leather, $7 50. 


Get The Best—For Sale At All Bookstores 


Purchase of your bookseller, or send order and remittance direct to us; 
or wrue for enjormation. Free specimen pages if you mention this paper. 

















What is our 


‘Mexican Situation’’? 


Wouldn’t you take an hour to find out? In 
MEXICO three men speak with authority, 
with sincerity, and from totally different points 
of view——José Vasconcelos, Mexican patriot; 
J. Fred Rippy, critical historian; Guy Stevens, 
lawyer and representative of the foreign in- 
vestor. Ranged together, their fearless opin- 
ions take on an extraordinary significance. 


MEXICO: American Policies Abroad. $1.50 
Frontiersman 


and idealist, 


George Rogers Clark has been the hero of fact 
and of fiction. Now James A. James, life- 
long student of midwestern history, has—as 
William E. Dodd says,—‘‘put the last and best 
stone in the structure’ recording his achieve- 


ments. GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. $5.06 
The “‘rediscovery 


of childhood’’ 


is going on in countless homes. Here is work- 
able, intelligent advice for the better under- 
standing of your own children from men and 
women who have given their minds and their 
energies to solving the problems of many chil- 
dren. BUILDING CHARACTER. A Sym- 
posium. Cloth, $2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5805 Ellis Avenue Chicago 
































SECOND 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 





This superb, provocative biography of a much 
misunderstood English king is written with the 
distinction and fearlessness which always charac- 
terize Mr. Belloc. James is seen against a haunt- 
ingly clear background of the Cromwell age and 
of the time of Louis XIV and Madame Main- 


tenon. $4.00 
FORGOTTEN 
LADIES 


By 
RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Author of “Hawkers and Walkers” 


Nine ladies of enchantment from the American 
family album are here, some of them of doubtful 
reputation, but each presented with Mr. Wright’s 
usual wit and charm. Thirty-two illustrations 
from old prints and cartoons assist in making the 
volume an unalloyed delight. Illustrated, $5.00 


IN THE 
LINCOLN 
COUNTRY 


By 
REXFORD NEWCOMB 
Something entirely new in Lincolniana: the fol- 
lowing of the trail of the Lincoln shrines through 


the territories richest in associations. 43 illustra- 
tions and sketches. 8 maps. $3.50 


MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Normal and Abnormal 
By 
DANIEL BELL LEARY, Ph.D. 
Author of “That Mind of Yours” 


This new synthetic approach to modern psy- 
chology is behavioristic without violating the facts 
of human personality. It treats of the integrated 
personality without violating the methods of be- 
haviorism, and presents a new theory of learning 
as well as a new system of personality classifi- 
cation. $4.00 
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2 books and 


52 magazines 
for 
Choose any TWO with 


The New Republic for a year 
ust 


“a - 
(0 Coiiece or KINDERGARTEN? 


A dramatic and scholarly plea for better colleges. 
by Max McConn, dean of Lehigh University 


[) America Se—EN THROUGH GERMAN EYES 
by Dr. Arthur Feiler, editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung 


CL) Power ConTrROL 
The facts on a campaign issue pungently presented, 
by Raushenbush and Laidler 


() PARENTS ON PROBATION 
by Miriam Van Waters 


(] Tue Russtan LAnp 
by Albert Rhys Williams 


C) Brirarn’s INDUSTRIAL 


FUTURE EDUCATION 
Report of the Liberal Party by E. C. Lindeman 
Commission 


() Torem ANp TAsoo 
[] ConcerNING PARENTS by Sigmund Freud 
A Symposium 
[J Detusion AND Dream 


(J Youtu 1n Conriictr by Sigmund Freud 


by Miriam Van Waters 
() Our Enemy THe CHILp 
() Tue Story or Teapot by Agnes DeLima 
Dome 
by M. E. Ravage [( Moruers in Inpustry 
by Gwendolyn Hughes 
() Tue Youru Movement 
IN CHINA 


by Tsi C. Wang 


() Encaustics 
by Stark Young 


Books alone $1.00 each 


The New Republic, 421 West 21st St., New York 


Check for $5.00 enclosed. Send magazine and 


ADDRESS 


[J Tue MEANING or ADULT 


A THIRD PARTY. 


THE ARBITRATOR is a third party among 
magazines—for the under-dog and snappy. 

Don’t throw your subscription away on 4 
paper which will always say what you wish to 
hear. Read dangerously! Examine the world a; 
it is presented each month free from preconceived 
opinions or established customs. Have faith in 
attaining the unattainable—the real outlawry of 
war, abolition of poverty, unveiling of supersti- 
tion and securing of justice—by political means. 

The Arbitrator has supported La Follette and 
now urges a vote for Norman Thomas. It ex- 
posed the Sacco-Vanzetti frame-up, and requests 
the release of Mooney, still in prison after a 
fraudulent conviction. It has urged an all-in- 
clusive arbitration treaty and federal laws con- 
trolling power, regulating child labor and lynch- 
ing, limiting profits, establishing minimum wage 
laws, unemployment insurance and old age pen- 
sions. It supports Spiritual Evolution as a sub- 
stitute for theology. The September issue con- 
tains a remarkable revelation of finger-printing 
by “Margery,” and in October there is an analy- 
sis of how Jesus would vote. 

Send a dollar to cover a year’s subscription for 
yourself and some timid conservative, who will 
be notified that it comes from ‘‘a mutual friend.”’ 


WILLIAM FLoypD, Editor. 


114 East 31st Street New York City 





















LECTURES ON 
CONDITIONED REFLEXES 


By Prof. Ivan Pavlov 


Paviov explains his discoveries in behaviorism 
including Neurasthenia, Hysteria and insanity 
$6.00 





American Policy Toward Russia 
Bince 1917 
By Fred L. Schuman 


A detailed study of Russian-American Relations 
since the Revolution $3.75 


Bill Haywood’s Book 


An autobiography written during the last year of 
his life. He gives a vivid account of the labor 
struggles of the West. $3.50 





Azure Cities 
Stories of New 
Russia. $2.50 


Cement 


By 
Fiedor Gladkov 


The first novel 
of the turbulent 
years of the 

ussian Revo- 
lution. $2.50 


Russian Revolution of 1917 
By V. I. Lenin 


Intro ducti All Lenin’s speeches and writings from the over- 
- to throw of the Tsar to the establishment of the 
Dialectical Soviet Government. 4 vols. Each $4.00 
Materialism 


Guide to the Soviet Union 


The first comprehensive guide to Sovict Russia 
1000 Pages, Maps $5.00 


LENINISM 


By Joseph Stalin 


B 
A, Thatheimer 
An unusually lu- 
cid presentation 
of the philoso- 
phy which forms 
he cornerstone 





~via INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS CO. 


Write for 381 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















of Marxism. $2. The Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party 
Trotsky tion and ts Len- 
Labor and In- Paget - ~B. in detail. abeneee THT) 
dustry Series: rae? 
Leber and Imperialism and World Economy 
Automobiles By Nikolai Bukharin 
By Analyzes the economic rivalry of capitalistic na- 
Rob’t W. Dunn tions and their imperialist activities $2.50 
1.50 . 
In me Silk Illustrated History of the 
Grace Hatchine paren Loci tstanding | 
u outstan 
$1.50 damien Leaders Two cole. Boch $2.15 
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Posthaste-Postpaid 





From Saskatoon to Mexico City, from one 
| coast to the other, people are buying their 
BOOKS _ books by mail from the New Republic. It is 
at 419 West 21st the sensible thing to do—the convenient, 











New York modern way of securing quickly the books 

| Chelsea 8393 you want without searching for them. Any 
procurable book will be supplied speedily 

Bick of and with no charge for postage anywhere in 


ii! 


all Dalton tere the U. S. A. Charge accounts, so useful 


when the exact price escapes your memory, 


Wit Pcie are especially solicited. 





Cl “4 - After making your selections from the classi- 
ex rg fon fied list in this supplement mail us your order 
Eric Daglish or call us by telephone. Readers nearby are 


John Nash invited to come and see our shop and the 
J. J. Lankes books and woodcuts on display. 


The New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE, 419 West 21st Street, New York City. 


For the enclosed $............. . Please send me the following books post paid :.....c.cccncnmne 
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You Save*3°° MORE | 
if You Join the GUILD NOW ! 


N° matter when you join the Lit- 

erary Guild of America you will 
begin to save money the moment you 
become a member. But if you join 
now you will save three dollars more 
—on a single year’s subscription — 
than you will if you wait until the 
price goes up. 

Since the Guild was founded near- 
ly two years ago each member has 
received annually twelve of the best 
new books that the Editorial Board 
could find in America—for the single 
subscription fee of $18 per year. The 
retail value of these books has been 
far in excess of that amount. The six 
volumes pictured above, TRADER 
HORN, AN INDIAN JOURNEY, 
FRANCOIS VILLON, POINT- 
COUNTER-POINT and the others 


are representative selections. 


a et te RoR PIN Da Ce tn) ay 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. : 
Dept. 62-N.R. ’ 
$$ Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
| 

Send me a copy of WINGS and ¢ts!ll 4 
me how to become a member of The ; 
Literary Guild before the price goes 4 
up. 1 
' 

, ' 
PNG s 60005650 08sec 2 
| 

Addr ' 
. 

® 

° 


You Get 


Now, to allow the Guild to incor- 
porate some new advantageous fea- 
turgs of service for its members and 
to maintain the same high standard 
in the selection of manuscripts for 
publication as well as in the paper, 
illustration, printing and binding of 
its books, it has been found necessary 
to raise the subscription fee from $18 
to $21. This amounts to an increase 
of only twenty-five cents per book. 
Yet even that small sum is well worth 
saving. 

The price raise goes into effect 
January first. Only a short time re- 
mains for you to take advantage of 
the extremely low price that has made 
the Guild plan the most economical 
method of book buying in America. 


Memberships 


Even with the increase in price, the 
Guild plan will remain the most eco- 
nomical way to keep abreast of the 
leading thought and best writing of 
the day. Membership in the Guild 
is absolutely free—you pay only for 
the books you receive and you pay 
much less than full price for those. 
The expert selecting service, all car- 





Books Like These 


The reputation of the Literary 
Guild is supported by its membership 
of nearly 60,000 discriminating read- 
ers. Thousands of letters have been 
received praising the books chosen as 
well asthe service and aims of the 
organization. 

The Guild Editorial Board is head- 
ed by Carl Van Doren. Assisted by 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, Elinor 
Wylie, Joseph Wood Krutch and 
Burton Rascoe, he selects one manu- 
script each month from the lists of 
America’s leading publishers. This 
book is issued in a special edition and 
is sent postpaid to Guild members on 
the same day that the regular trade 
edition of the same title is sent to the 
bookstores. 


Are FREE! 


riage charges and the monthly publi- 
cation WINGS are absolutely free. 

You can start your subscription 
with any of the previous Guild books. 
By accepting free membership now 
you protect yourself from the price 
advance for one full year. Mail the 
coupon at once to give yourself time 
to decide before the price goes up. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 62-N.R. 


New York City 





